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HE EARLIEST form of utility 
"TY  cxatea in the Territory of Min- 

nesota was regulation by the 
legislature. The first legislative 
assembly of the Territory, held in 
1849, passed no acts concerning any 
of the utilities as we know them to- 
day. Our territorial legislature 
passed acts authorizing and regulat- 


ing a plank road company and a 
ferry company, and also enacted 
schedules of rates or tolls. Stand- 


ards of service were prescribed and 
liability was imposed for damages. 

In 1853 our first railroad legisla- 
tion was enacted, and in 1855 the 
legislature granted a franchise to 
operate a telegraph line. Legislation 
was also enacted granting munici- 
palities powers of control over water 
and gas. There was great irregu- 
larity in the various legislative acts 
granting municipalities authority 
and control over utilities. 

In 1881 the telephone made its 
first appearance in Minnesota legis- 
lation, and this was merely by 
amending the act regarding tele- 
graph companies to include telephone 
companies, and gave the latter power 
and right to use the public roads and 
highways for the erection of their 
lines. This same session also passed 


Minnesota's telephone act: 


(1) Reasonably 


adequate service; (2) fair rates and (3) no un- 


fair discrimination. Interesting resume given 


of legislation enacted in Minnesota for regula- 
tion of public utilities, and of the commission’s 
function in attempting to control rates. Address 
before Minnesota convention held last week 


our first legislation relative to elec- 
tricity. 

Control of public utilities in Min- 
nesota has passed through three dis- 
cernible phases, although there is 
much overlapping of the three. The 
earliest was one of control of utili- 
ties by the legislature. That body 
created the utility companies. It 
granted the franchise to utility oper- 
ators and it prescribed general regu- 
lations for the conduct 
terprises. 


of their en- 


The first phase of legislative con- 


trol was practically terminated by 
the constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting special legislation. Legisla- 


tive control by laws applying to utili- 
ties generally has, of course, 
tinued to exist until the 
time. 

Even before the ending of legisla- 
tive control by constitutional amend- 
ment, municipal control was rapidly 
developing. Almost from the begin- 
ning of the legislation in the Terri- 
tory of Minnesota, such old and 
familiar utilities as hacks, drays and 
omnibuses were completely subject 
to municipal legislation. Water, gas, 
and street railways subsequently be- 
came the subjects of municipal regu- 
lation. 


con- 
present 


By the time telephones and elec- 
tricity had been developed, constitu- 
tional amendments had deprived the 
legislature of much of its power in 
this field, and from the first, these 
utilities—insofar as they were sub- 
jected to any regulation beyond that 
of general state laws—were 
lated by municipalities. 

The third stage of utility control 
was control by state commission. In 
1915, the so-called Minnette Law 
was enacted giving the railroad and 
warehouse commission the same 
jurisdiction and supervision over 
telephone companies as it had over 
railroads. The law was made to 
include municipal and cooperative 
telephone companies. 

In the earlier days of our state 
and nation, the machinery of govern- 
ment was fairly standardized and 
simple. The legislature, meeting at 
periodical intervals, made the laws. 
The executive enforced them, and 
the courts of the land in the process 
of litigation, construed and applied 
them. 

This three-part division of powers 
of government was considered such 
an essential feature of our govern- 
mental policy that it was enshrined 
as one of the constitutional “Holy of 


regu- 








Holies” in 


familiarly-known  doc- 
trines which required the separation 
and forbade the delegation of gov- 
ernmental powers. 

But with the increase of state 
activity—made necessary by our de- 
veloping urban and industrial civili- 
zation—these traditional institutions 
became inadequate. The legislature, 
sitting only at intervals and com- 
posed merely of lay representatives, 
was lacking in ability and time to 
handle the huge task of providing 
the detailed regulation which our 
rapidly-developing, highly-technical 
industries required. 

Accordingly, the phenomenon arose 
by which the legislative assembly 
indicated the broad general policy 
of the law, and left to the executive 
the duty of giving life to that policy 
and of supplying the detailed rules 
through which it was made effective. 

This development of commissions 
affected the customary courts of the 
land. In many instances the subject 
matter of the regulation required for 
its administration a_ specialized 
knowledge, much more in the com- 
petence of the particularly trained 
and experienced experts in the field 
than in that of the judges of our 
customary courts, whose knowledge 
was necessarily much more diffuse. 

Moreover, judicial procedure was 
too delayed, expensive, and cumber- 
some to satisfy the present-day de- 
mand for a speedy and economical 
justice. The result has been that 
today many commissions or execu- 
tive tribunals perform functions so 
necessarily akin to those of the 
courts, that the only term by which 
we can designate them seems to be 
quasi-judicial. 

The power of regulation is not 
new. It even existed in the colonial 
days. The Puritans in New England 
regulated the price of beer and 
bread. The Cavaliers of Virginia 
regulated the price of tobacco, and 
prescribed rules as to how it should 
be blended, harvested, and prepared 
for market. 


Power of Regulation 
Dates Back to Puritans 


The power to regulate is thor- 
oughly established and does not ap- 
ply alone to public utilities, although 
our chief concern is with the regu- 
lation of public utilities and more 
particularly the telephone business. 
Whether a business may be regu- 
lated as a public utility is deter- 
mined solely by the character of the 
business itself; the character of the 
service it renders, not the character 
of its ownership or declared pur- 
poses. 
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A state cannot, by a statute de- 
claring the business to be affected 
by a public interest, make it a public 
service if it is not one in fact. Use 
of the streets or right of eminent 
domain does not necessarily make a 
public utility, nor the fact that they 
are subject to regulation. Concerns 
subject to the pure food laws, nar- 
cotic laws, labor laws, mining and 
manufacturing, innkeepers, etc., are 
subject to regulation but are not 
public utilities. 

Public utilities are not unique be- 
cause they serve the public; they 
would be unique if they did not. 
There is no one else to serve them 
as they serve the same people who 
are served by butchers, bakers, and 
grocers. Public utilities, like every 
other business, are governed by the 
same fundamental economic laws. 

Experience has taught us as well 
as other utilities that reasonable 
regulation is wholesome and desir- 


able, for without it chaos would 
reign in the utility field. This is 
particularly true in the telephone 


business, because of its interdepend- 
ency upon all of the various com- 
panies serving the public. 

If there is inefficiency and con- 
fusion in a street railway company, 
gas or electric company, it only 
affects the people in the locality 
which it serves. If that condition 
exists in a telephone company, it 
may affect people in any part of the 
state who wish to communicate with 
or receive communications from the 
persons in that locality. 

Every telephone operator has the 
right to expect other companies to 
maintain their systems so that they 
will render reasonably adequate ser- 
vice, as a chain is only as strong as 
its weakest link. 

The chief framework for Minne- 
sota’s telephone act provides for 
three essential features: (1) reason- 
ably adequate service; (2) fair rates 
and (3) no unfair discrimination. 
However, our courts have uniformly 
said that regulation must not be- 
come management. 

While our telephone act recognizes 
competition and prohibits such com- 
petition as would create monopoly, 
it also provides for certificates of 
necessity and convenience. This is 
somewhat inconsistent. However, at 
the time our telephone act was 
passed, the legislature had not rid 
itself of the feeling which had pre- 
vailed for the 50 years: that compe- 
tition was the only protection the 
public had. 

We now recognize that in certain 
fields competition produces economic 
waste, and the public is best pro- 





tected by adequate 
those services which can best be 
operated without competition. We 
have seen the result of two railroads 
serving the same trade te ‘itory 
with the ultimate abandonment of 
one of the lines. We can appreciate 
how ridiculous it would be for two 
street-car companies to attempt to 
operate in one city. And this like. 
wise applies to other public services, 


regulation of 


Extent of Regulation 
Varies With the Business 


The extent of the power to regu- 
late varies with the character of tne 
business. It is not a matter of 
legislative discretion solely, but de- 
pends upon the nature of the busi- 
ness and how and to what extent it 
touches the public. In general, the 
utility is entitled to the privilege of 
managing its business in its own 
way, so long as it does not injuri- 
ously affect the health, comfort, 
safety, and convenience of the public. 

The public power to regulate and 
the private right of ownership of 
such property, co-exist and do not 
destroy each other. The 14th amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution or 
the “due process clause” protects 
utilities from confiscation and un- 
reasonable regulation. Most state 
constitutions also carry a _ similar 
provision. 

An injunction may be granted 
where a rate-regulating body, hav- 
ing taken jurisdiction, delays action 
for an unreasonable length of time; 
and even though a utility’s entire 
earnings give it a fair rate, it may 
still invoke the rule against confisca- 
tion when it is sought to compel it 
to charge a confiscatory rate for a 
particular class of traffic, or for a 
particular branch of service, or in a 
particular territory. 

The property of the utilities is 
their property, and is private prop- 
erty; and the right to manage this 
property is an incident of ownership 
and cannot be taken under the guise 
of regulation. Management covers 
the use and operation of the prop- 
erty by its owners; but in operating 
the property, its owners must not 
disobey the rules which have been 
established for its regulation, and 
regulation is the establishment of 
general rules to cover the operation 
of a utility and provision of ma- 
chinery for their enforcement. 

The fact that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to draw the line between regula- 
tion and management does not mili- 
tate against the soundness of this 
rule—that regulation must not im- 
pinge on management—any more 
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than the difficulty in distinguishing 
between negligence and due care. 


With the exception of Virginia 
and Oklahoma, the courts are with- 
out risdiction to review the legis- 


lative acts of regulatory bodies act- 
ing within their jurisdiction. For a 
court to substitute its judgment for 
that of the commission in a legisla- 
tive matter would be for the court 
to exercise legislative functions. For 
example, a court, finding an existing 
rate illegal, will not establish a rate 
il 1 of it. 


Courts Determine Powers 
of Regulatory Bodies 


7 courts, however, do exercise a 
very important jurisdiction in deter- 
mining whether the regulatory body 
has acted within its jurisdiction and 
in setting aside actions which are 
found to be outside of it. For exam- 
ple, (1) rates which are confiscatory, 
2 nterferences with management 
and (3) arbitrary or 
order or actions. 

An examination of commission 
laws discloses that substantially all 
of their material provisions may be 
ascribed to one of these five things: 


unreasonable 


1 


|. Rates with provisions authoriz- 
ing a utility to establish and change 
rates, and for an examination in 
rate schedules by the commission on 
its own motion or upon complaint of 
the public, and the establishment of 
reasonable rates by the commission, 
whereupon such an examination, the 
rates in question are shown to be 
inlawful for some reason. 

2. Service with provisions for 
maintaining proper standards and 
adequate facilities. 

3. Capitalization, which 
goes to the question of rates. 

1. Accounting, which also goes to 
the question of rates. 

5. Prohibition against discrimina- 
ion. 


largely 


+ 


The outstanding characteristic of 
these laws is that they are not -in- 
tended to create any new funda- 
mental rights in either the public or 
the utility, or to take away from 
either the public or the utility, any 
substantial pre-existing rights. 

It has always been the right and 
duty of the utility to charge reason- 
able rates; the public has always 
been entitled to them. It has always 
been the duty of the utility to fur- 
nish good service; the public has 
always been entitled to good service. 
Unjust discrimination on the part of 
the utility has always been illegal. 
There has always been an obligation 
on the part of the utility to furnish 
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adequate facilities for good service. 

These laws do not create funda- 
mental new rights or take away old 
ones. What they do is to provide 
the machinery for the enforcement 
of the old rights of both the public 
and the utilities. 

The public idea that the commis- 
sion laws have taken away the power 
of the utilities to establish rates is 
a misconception. 3efore the com- 
mission laws were enacted, the utili- 
ties had the right to. establish 
charges and reasonable rates, and 
the laws prohibited rates not just 
and reasonable. This was merely 
carried forward under the commis- 
sion law. 

The power of the commission to 
make rates arises only where it ap- 
pears after hearing that the rates 
made by the utility itself are for 
some reason unlawful. In determin- 
ing the lawfulness of existing or 
proposed rates, the commission must 
confine itself to the experience of 
the utility in the matter of revenues 
and expenses and cannot 
action on what they 
been. 

In the exercise of the rate-making 
powers, commissions are not un- 
restricted and rates must be just and 
reasonable. 

Since the law requires rates, 
whether made by the company or the 
commission, to be just and reason- 
able—and since the jurisdiction of 
the commission to establish rates 
only arises where, after a hearing 
upon notice to the company the evi- 
dence justifies a finding that the 
rate proposed or complained of is 
unjust and unreasonable, or other- 
wise unlawful—it is of paramount 
importance to understand clearly 
what is a just and reasonable rate. 

A rate which returns more than 
enough to escape the charge of con- 
fiscation, is not on that account ex- 
tortionate or unreasonable. A deter- 
mination that a rate is not so low 
as to be confiscatory is not a deter- 
mination that it is not so low as to 
be unreasonable. 


base its 
should have 


It has been well established that 
the fact a rate produces more than 
a fair rate is not in itself sufficient 
to make the rate unreasonable. The 
basis of all business is that, upon 
the average, sound trades are bene- 
ficial to both parties to them. Where 
the benefit goes solely to one party 
to the transaction, the business can- 
not continue. Telephone companies 
and other utilities are no exception 
to this rule. 

The just and reasonable rate is 
that rate which justly and reason- 
ably divides the spread between the 


cost of furnishing the service, in- 
cluding the cost of the capital used, 
and the value of the service to the 
patron. It has been said that a just 
and reasonable rate can never ex- 
ceed, perhaps can rarely equal, the 
value of the service to the consumer. 
On the other hand, it can never be 
made, by compulsion of public 
authority, so low as to amount to 
confiscation. 

A just and reasonable rate must 
certainly fall somewhere between 
these two extremes, so as to allow 
both sides to profit by the conduct of 
the business and the improvements 
of methods and increase of efficiency. 

Justice to the consumer ordinarily 
would require a rate somewhat less 
than the full value of the service to 
him, and justice to the company 
would ordinarily require a rate above 
the point at which it would become 
confiscatory. To induce the invest- 
ment and continuance of capital, 
there must be some hope of gain 
commensurate with that realizable 
in other business. The mere assur- 
ance that the investment will not be 
confiscated would not suffice. 


Commission’s Duty to 
Regulate Rates, Not Earnings 


Commissions are to regulate rates 
and not to regulate or interfere with 
earnings. There is a sharp distinc- 
tion between the regulation of rates 
and the regulation of earnings. 

It is generally conceded by those 
who have had opportunity to exam- 
ine or observe the functioning of the 
various common laws throughout the 
nation, that Minnesota has one of the 
best telephone laws in existence, and 
the personnel of our commission has 
always been conceded foremost rank. 

Close cooperation with your asso- 
ciation and the commission will pre- 
vent many of the minor incon- 
veniences which occasionally develop. 
This is especially true in the filing 
of your tariffs or rates. Some will 
file for one or two specific rates and 
fail to file a schedule for special ser- 
vices. 

For example, tariffs should be filed 
for all services rendered. This in- 
cludes business telephones, individual 
and party lines; residence telephones, 
individual and party lines; extension 
services, desk telephones, wall tele- 
phones, portable telephones, private 
branch exchanges for hotels, hos- 
pitals, and industrial plants; special 
wiring for outlets for extension ser- 
vices, special wiring for extension 
bells and signals, loud-ringing gongs, 
flashlight and horn signals; special 
rates for temporary services at dis- 
tant points for an exchange service 
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to contractors, pea vineries and other 
seasonal or short-term service. 

Each company should file a map 
with the commission showing the 
exchange area within which this 
schedule of charges applies and such 
additional charges as are to be made 
upon the exchange area, either in 
excess mileage or flat rates. 

Officers and management of com- 
panies should not fail to realize the 
importance of having proper con- 


tracts for service, the importance of 
easements for pole lines erected on 
private land, and also the securing of 
permission in writing from the 
owner of property to trim any trees 
upon his land or abutting road or 
highway. 

Policies of insurance should be 
carefully examined to see that they 
give you the protection you desire. 
This includes fire, public liability, 
compensation, and automobile. Con- 





tracts for the joint use of pole lines 
as to the responsibilities and liabilj- 
ties of each utility making use of 
joint poles, should be given curefy] 
consideration. 

Each year there are a number of 
telephone companies that fail to re. 
new their articles of incorporation, 
and as a result must await the pass. 
age of a curative act by the levisla- 
ture to permit the renewal of their 
corporate existence. 


The Operators’ Corner 


Traffic 


HE IMPORTANCE of correct 

| entries on OUT toll tickets can- 
not be overestimated. The in- 
formation recorded on these tickets 


represents a large portion of the 
telephone company’s revenue and 
also determines the amount of the 


customer’s toll charge. 

Entries on the ticket should be 
made as far to the left as possible, 
to leave room for possible changes or 
corrections. Legibility and accuracy 
are two important features. An 
operator should never use an eraser 
on a toll ticket. A line should be 
drawn through the incorrect entry 
and the correct information entered. 

In general, small letters should be 
use in recording a call and punctua- 
tions should be omitted. Proper 
names and titles should begin with 
capitals. Capitals are also used in 
printing such entries as “T,” “MX,” 
etc. All titles except “Mr.” should 
be entered. Authorized 
tions should be used. 


abbrevia- 


Three Items Necessary on 
Out-Going Toll Ticket 

Three items are necessary on 
every out-going toll call, namely, the 
name of the called place, the number 
or address name of the called tele- 
phone and the calling number. 

Additional information  volun- 
teered by the calling party should 
be entered if it will be helpful in 
establishing the connection or in 
locating the called party. The de- 
tails of the call should be entered 
plainly in the proper spaces on the 
ticket while they are being received, 
if at all possible. 

The name of the called place should 
be written in full, unless it is one 
you are authorized to abbreviate. 
The central office name should be 
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By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill 


IMPORTANCE of correct 
entries on OUT toll tick- 
ets. Use of the ticket 
record. Series No. 317 


written in full preceding the called 
number, unless it is one you are 
authorized to abbreviate. Unauthor- 
ized abbreviations should never be 
used. 








FROM — 

















PLACE STATE 








COLLECT — 











ADDRESS NAME 


























Be careful to make correct entries on OUT 

toll ticket. The information recorded repre- 

sents a large portion of the company's 

revenue and determines amount of customer's 
toll charge. 


If an extension number is given, 
it is entered following the number 


in the “Called telephone’? numbe1 
space. 
Additional instructions given by 


the calling party—such as a request 
that the time and charge be quoted, 
or that the calling party be notified 
after he has talked a stated period, 
or that attempts on the call be de- 
layed until a specified time—should 
be entered in the “Special Instruc- 
tion” space. 

The operator who records the call 
should enter her personal number in 
the “Operator” space as soon as her 
work permits. She should not dela) 
the call to make this entry. 

If the calling party is holding the 
line and the operator proceeds im- 
mediately with the attempt to com- 
plete the call, it is not necessary to 
enter the filing time in the “Filing 
Time” space. 

The foregoing is in answer to ques- 
tion number one. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


1. How do you make out properly an 
out-going ticket? 

2. Should a report charge be made 
on a person-to-person call when 
the call is placed, for instance, to 
St. Louis, Mo., and the party is 
not there but is reached at East 
St. Louis, Ill.? 

3. Is “NRG” a chargeable report? 

4. When ringing on a circuit and 
asking “Is the number DA?” why 
do operators say “I’ll AG” instead 
of passing a DA report? 

5. If you pass a person-to-person call 
to the TX, is it necessary for her 
to question the call whether sta- 
tion or person call? 

The answers to these traffic questions 

are given on page 28. 
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Special! Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


REPORT ON TELEPHONE investigation submitted to the FCC... 
REA report to Congress merely mentions inductive interference 
troubles .. . Suggestion to set up a Rural Telephone Authority and 
reasons why such a proposal would not go through Congress... 
FCC study of interstate toll rate practices is a commendable document 
... Some possibilities of the annual wage idea of the New Deal-Labor 
combination may be applied to utility and communication companies 


Y THE TIME these lines are 
B read, the special report of the 

FCC on its telephone investi- 
gation will probably have been de- 
livered into the hands of the com- 
mission as a whole. There it will 
tarry for extensive study, and prob- 
able revision, before it is sent to 
Congress—its ultimate destination. 

Just how long the report will re- 
main with the commission is a ques- 
tion. The best guess seems to be 
about a month, which would make 
the report to Congress some time 
around the early or middle part of 
March. But don’t be disappointed if 
there are further delays. And it 
may be that the commission will de- 
cide to stall a bit, so as to get the 
report to Congress later on in the 
session to check possible Congres- 
sional criticism. 

It is not that Congress has evi- 
denced much curiosity about the tele- 
phone matters, but the FCC is sensi- 
tively aware that the pesky anti- 
commission bloc in Congress is eager 
to seize everything and anything— 
from telegraph merger gossip to Mae 
West—in order to sound off about 
the commission. 

Then, too, the report is a bit thick 

in size—not content; we don’t hear 

anything about that yet). Some 
members, notably Chairman Mc- 
Ninch, may have ideas of their own, 
they will want to suggest, about edit- 
ing or altering the report. 

Other members, not entirely fa- 
miliar with telephone matters, may 
have not the slightest idea of their 
own about the report. They will 
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need all the more time to digest it. 
There is an excellent chance that at 
least one member of the commission 
will play hooky and not even read or 
discuss it any more than will be 
necessary in executive conferences. 


ELL, THE REA annual re- 
port for 1937 was made avail- 
able by the Government Printing 
Office some days ago, and Adminis- 
trator Carmody’s previous attitude 
of millions-for-defense-but-not-one- 
cent-for-tribute in the matter of 
telephone interference claims is con- 
spicuous by its absence. The report 
simply states that REA had been 
forced to loan additional funds in 
some instances to rural power co-ops 
to take care of power line interfer- 
ence with smaller rural telephone 
systems. 
The following excerpt from the 
REA report contains all there was 
to it: 


Many lines of REA borrowers must 
parallel telephone circuits. When such 
telephone lines are constructed in ac- 
cord with the standards that prevail 
generally in the industry, there is no 
problem of interference from adjacent 
high tension power lines. In many in- 
stances, however, rural telephone lines 
are not so constructed. They use what 
is called a “grounded return” as distin 
guished from the more adequate but 
more costly “metallic return.” 

In such instances the operation of a 
closely-adjacent high-tension line inter- 
feres in varying degree with the tele- 
phone service. The most practicable 
remedy is to metallicize the return of 
the telephone circuit. This involves in 
all cases the material and labor cost of 


an additional wire and in some cases a 
more extensive reconstruction. 

As a matter of law, it is the great 
weight of authority that the owner of 
a power line is under no legal liability 
for damages as the result of such in- 
terference with a telephone line having 
a senior right to the use of a highway. 
Any interference resulting from negli- 
gence must be compensated, but a tele- 
phone company has no vested property 
right to the exclusive use of a highway, 
involving the maintenance of an out- 
moded system. 

As a matter of policy, REA has per- 
mitted the use in limited amounts of 
the government funds it has lent for 
projects to assist in preventing such 
interference, either by the installation 
of a metallic return or the relocation 
of the grounded telephone system. In 
many instances, however, this total 
cost has been more than an REA pro- 
ject can afford. 

Rural electrification on a broad scale 
is possible only when all costs are kept 
to the lowest possible minimum. In 
many instances, interference can be pre- 
vented effectively only by a virtual re- 
building of a heavily-depreciated and 
obsolete telephone circuit. The burden 
upon the power and light cooperative 
is very great. It has been necessary for 
REA to limit sharply the extent to 
which funds appropriated by Congress 
for rural electrification can be used for 
such betterment of telephone lines. 

The REA legal division has had to 
meet and deal with this problem at two 
points. First is the responsibility for 
drafting or reviewing contracts between 
REA borrowers and telephone compa- 
nies with respect to problems of inter- 
ference. Several hundred such con- 
tracts have been submitted for REA 
approval or disapproval. In the area cov- 
ered by a single REA project there have 
been as many as a score of small mu- 
tual telephone companies, each requir- 
ing separate treatment. 

A second problem has been presented 
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by proceedings in court or before regu- 
latory bodies, instituted by complaints 
of telephone companies. REA has been 
interested in these proceedings not only 
because of their effect on particular 
projects, but also because of the prece- 
dents created. 

The legal and engineering problems 
are highly specialized; in many aspects 
they are new. Local attorneys for our 
borrowers have requested and have re- 
quired the assistance of the REA legal 
staff-in research, preparation of briefs 
and attendance at hearings. These 
studies and this experience have made 
possible a unique contribution to a prob- 
lem which is new both in character and 
in scope in the operation of electric 
services by farmers’ cooperatives. 


HILE on the subject of REA, 

readers of this department will 
be interested in the mysterious gene- 
sis of a rumor that was very briefly 
reported in two recent semi-confi- 
dential Washington publications—a 
proposal to set up a Rural Telephone 
Authority. 

The purpose of such an organiza- 
tion would be to make loans and 
grants to rural co-operatives for use 
in building and maintaining tele- 
phone lines. It would, in other 
words, do the same thing that REA 
is now doing in the power field. In 
fact, it might be made a branch of 
REA, according to;one version of 
the report. The idea is not new. 
It was mentioned in this very de- 
partment over a year ago. 

But first of all, don’t get excited 
about this gossip. There is abso- 
lutely no chance of such a proposal 
going through Congress now or in 
the indefinite future. Money would 
be the first and most formidable ob- 
struction. Congress just now is 
faced with the necessity of not only 
entering a campaign year with apolo- 
gies for an unbalanced budget, but 
also providing for an enormous de- 
fense program without levying any 
more new taxes than are absolutely 
imperative. 

In the present mood of Congress, 
the Administration, even assuming 
that it would sponsor another farm 
aid idea, could no more drive an 
“RTA” bill through both houses than 
(as General Johnson would say) it 
could poke smoke in a rathole with 
a hat pin. 

Again, there is no widespread 
rural demand for additional farm 
telephones through Federal financ- 
ing. Nor would rural telephones tie 
in with major New Deal policies, as 
rural electrification does with the 
Administration’s power program. 
There are other reasons, mostly po- 
litical, but why go on? The lack of 
cash is sufficiently fatal. 

No, the real significant angle of 
this Rural Telephone Authority no- 
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tion is not its prospects (which are 
nil), but its source of inspiration. 
Who brought it up and why? 

Now it seems that some folks over 
at the REA have intimated that they 
understand the talk of a nebulous 
plan for a rural telephone program 
originated on the Capitol Hill. Just 
like that—a brain child was hatched 
from the fertile intellects of a few 
Congressmen. 

A hasty check-up at Capitol Hill 
gave this writer the first impression 
that nobody on the east end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue had ever heard of 
the idea. But more careful inquiry 
did turn up at least two members 
who registered some recognition of 
the plan, but they were under the 
impression that it was a suggestion 
that came from REA. 

So what? Well, anybody’s entitled 
to guess. And your correspondent’s 
guess is that some time ago when 
REA Boss Carmody was getting all 
those hot letters from Congressmen 
about interference claims, REA 
might have hinted ever so gently 
that the problem could be solved by 
the creation of a little baby brother 
for REA. 

That would help REA financially, 
because the RTA loans would be used 
not so much to build new lines as to 
rehabilitate (i.e., metallicize) old 
ones, thereby eliminating the basis 
for interference claims against REA. 

If that is the way it really hap- 
pened, it is likely that even the REA 
folks weren’t too serious about the 
proposal. But you can see where it 
would be a diplomatic and mollify- 
ing reply to irate Congressmen— 
and if a soft answer turneth away 
wrath, wh.” difference does it make 
whether i: containeth much sense or 
not? 





BR agerenoggyn the proposal on 
its merits (which, for reasons 
already stated, is probably superflu- 
ous), a Rural Telephone Authority 
would be dangerous to the industry 
principally as an incubator for even- 
tual public ownership agitation. 
Take the REA program, for _ in- 
stance: The entire scope of its ac- 
tivities at the rate of 30 million a 
year makes no more tangible impres- 
sion on the 15-billion-dollar power 
industry than a toy shovel on a sand 
beach. But it does have the impor- 
tant political effect of hatching lit- 
tle blobs of public ownership infec- 
tion all over the hinterland—all 
ready to burst into activity under 
pressure of possible subsequent con- 
ditions favorable to their growth. 
Of course, what will probably hap- 
pen to these rural power co-ops, if 








the REA winds up its affairs in 1946 
as provided by its present statute, js 
the same thing that happened to the 
waves of rural farmer telephone cor. 
porations which swept through the 
open spaces some 20 years agi 

You know the story well enough, 
Few of these old farmer co-ops flour. 
ished as originally planned. Some 
sickened and were taken over either 
by more successful neighboring ¢- 
ops, or (more often) by commercial 
companies. Some simply gave up 
and quit. The more successful ¢o- 
ops in some cases graduated into 
commercial concerns, out to make a 
profit if possible. And thus, in one 
way or another, we have left only a 
comparative handful of the old 
farmer telephone associations. 

Any telephone man knows the rea- 
son why. It’s because the telephone 
business is a real business, not a 
bingo party. It requires technical 
skill and smart management-—and 
these qualities can only be attracted 
by a profit, or at least the possibility 
of making a profit. Expecting a mu- 
tual association of farmers to con- 
duct on a widespread scale a satis- 
factory system of telephone service 
is like turning your local street-car 
system over to your local lodge of 
Elks and expecting them to make a 
go of it. 

And unless farmers change much 
more in the next 20 years than they 
have in the last 20, the same experi- 
ence is in store for all these rural 
power co-ops when the supporting 
hand of Federal aid is withdrawn 
and they have to sink or swim en- 
tirely on their own. 

The principal question would be 
(and this would be just as true of 
RTA units as of REA units) whether 
the public ownership crowd would be 
camped on the scene all ready to pick 
up the plums as they fall from the 
limbs of solvency. 


HILE WAITING around for 

the FCC magnum opus, the 
FCC’s telephone rate and research 
department produced a study of in- 
terstate toll rate practices which de- 
serves the careful attention of those 
interested in long distance telephone 
rate structures. It is about the only 
recent study of its kind now assem- 
bled. The report covers a wide range 
of subjects, including the general 
principles of toll rate making, classi- 
fied by unit and type of service, dis- 
tance, hour of use, and length of 
conversation. 

Some of the discussion seems a bit 
inconclusive and struck this writer 
as not being entirely consistent. For 
example, simple and uniform long 
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distance rate classifications are rec- 
ommended as being highly desirable. 
Sy far, so good. Again, the report 
suygested that rate classifications 
should, in the interest of fairness, 
ta into consideration all items of 
¢ for special services under vary- 
ine circumstances. Well, without 
getting in too deep, it does seem that 
you can’t always have both of these 
objectives in the same rate structure. 
Simplicity is one thing, precision is 
another. Utility rate experts well 
know that often the two don’t mix. 

sut aside from this minor criti- 
cism, the report is a commendable 
document. The distance chart stud- 
ies of Bell long lines rates since 1917 
are, alone, well worth the effort ex- 
pended in the report. And judging 
by this valuable product, it seems a 
pity that Carl Wheat’s carefully- 
nursed baby department is destined 
for an untimely end next June. No 
additional funds for its continuance 
appear in the offing. 


oo executives, who 
haven’t thought of it before, 
should consider the New Deal-Labor 
annual wage idea, which has been 
kicking around Washington for the 
last couple of months. Don’t think 
this idea is merely intended for the 
automotive industry or steel indus- 
try. It may turn out to be intended 
for you. 

The scheme has long been a favor- 
ite dream of the labor leaders here in 
Washington. Even the late Samuel 
Gompers, AFL’s grand old man, gave 
the matter a thought or two. The 
New Deal, and the generally labor- 
conscious atmosphere it has devel- 
oped, simply hatched the plan into 
the open. 

The Labor folks claim that by each 
industry stabilizing its own payroll 
on an annual basis, the irregular 
shocks and gaps in the national pur- 
chasing power that result from in- 
dustry lay-offs would be eliminated, 
and continuous national business ac- 
tivity would be made more balanced 
if not guaranteed. 

The obvious stumbling block was 
to pick out the first industry to hog 
tie. Clearly, agriculture and mining, 
which have the greatest amount of 
seasonal and otherwise irregular em- 
ployment, would bolt at the mere 
mention of such a thing. Both are 
already yelling about being so pov- 
erty stricken that the additional obli- 
gation of hiring help on a yearly 
basis would be just impossible. 

On the other hand, the plan would 
be of little practical value if applied 
to those industries which already 
have established a record for vir- 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Texas Telephone Association, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, March 
23, 24 and 25. 

Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 29 and 30. 

Missouri Telephone Association, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
April 4 and 5. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, April 12, 13 
and 14. 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Paxton, Omaha, April 
19 and 20. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Kansan, Topeka, April 27 
and 28. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, May 3, 4 and 5. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 

Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation and Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group, Park 
Hotel, Madison, May 17-19. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone 
& Traffic Association, Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, June 2, 3 and 4. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, June 7, 8 and 9. 

The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 


ation, 











tually constant employment, as is the 
case with municipal or institutional 
employers. 

So a fairly prosperous industry, 
but one still having irregular em- 
ployment, was to be the first target. 
Why not automobiles? There had 
been rumors that Henry Ford was 
flirting with the idea, but nobody 
has ever proved it. 

The automobile industry, however, 
failed to warm up to the suggestion 
that it contract a year in advance to 
meet a payroll carrying over 100,000 
men. General Motors played with 
the thought of limiting the annual 
guaranty to a skeleton organization, 
but that would take any good that 
ever was in the plan out of it. 

Now the Administration labor 
zealots are wondering whether they 
didn’t aim their first shot too far to 
the left. Why not, they are saying, 
select industries which already have 
a fairly steady record for employ- 
ment, but still not so steady as gov- 


ernment employment itself? With 
the plan once installed and the con- 
tracts established and duly praised 
and pointed to with pride, the strat- 
egy would be to work on from there, 
and gradually get one big industry 
after another into the fold of an- 
nually stabilized employment. 

And who might the new candidate 
be? One guess! Yes, you have it— 
the utilities. Why, of course! What 
better dumping ground for all the 
new experiments in political econ- 
omy. Utilities have been so useful 
before, and they can’t talk back. So 
the word goes around Washington 
that the utilities, including the tele- 
phone industry, may soon be asked 
to sign on the dotted line as evidence 
of their patriotism, or else 

This whole scheme will probably 
come to naught just like so many 
other notions that fly about the 
Nation’s Capital like soap bubbles, 
but don’t be too surprised to wake 
up and read where the utilities have 
been chosen for the honor of install- 
ing the new millennium. Of course, 
it wouldn’t make nearly so much dif- 
ference to the utilities as to the auto- 
mobile industry, but it certainly 
would give the telephone industry 
enough to worry about—if they don’t 
already have enough. 

vy 
Company Managers 
Plan Sales Drive 

District managers of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. met 
January 29 with General Commercial 
Superintendent Herbert F. McCulla, to 
discuss operating plans for 1938, with 
particular attention to station develop- 
ment. A large portion of the territory 
served by the company is dependent 
upon agricultural prosperity for exten- 





sion of service, and few of the farm 
owners and operators in it have had 
anything like normal crops for five 
years. 

A good crop prospect the first half 
of 1937 led to a nice gain in stations. 
only to be lost in the last half, 2fter 
the corn crop vanished under drought 
conditions. So far this year the wheat 
crop has not been seriously injured, but 
moisture conditions are not satisfactory. 
More than normal snowfall and rainfall 
for the next three months are needed 
to supply the subsoil with the required 
moisture. 

Outline of conditions was given by 
the managers in attendance, and, with 
a well-knit sales organization set up, 
the commercial department is ready to 
go when the sign comes. In attend- 
ance at the meeting were John Lahr. 
Beatrice; L. P. Young, Hastings; J. A 
McKinzie, Lincoln; Clyde Burge, York, 
and K. B. Cary, Lincoln zone. 
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SERVICE QUICKLY RESTORED 


After Exchange’s Destruction by Fire 


NIGHT OPERATOR and manager play important role in 
meeting emergencies caused by fire which swept business 
block in city of Weeping Water, Neb., and resulted in a prop- 
erty destruction estimated at more than $72,500. Only a few 
hours after the fire had first been noticed, emergency switch- 
boards had been secured from Lincoln exchange of Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and toll service re-established. 
Service was completely restored by the following day 


WO WEEKS AGO a 23-year- 
old night operator, Miss Shir- 


ley Bates, employed by the Lin- 

coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
its Weeping Water (Neb.) exchange, 
demonstrated her courage and re- 
sourcefulness in a time of emer- 
gency, as well as her loyalty to the 
company and its subscribers—dem- 
onstrating most conclusively that the 
telephone is a “sentinel of the night.” 
Early Saturday morning, January 
22, Miss Bates was dozing at the 
switchboard. The town was stilled 
and in the dark silence hers was the 
only light gleaming on the main 


MISS SHIRLEY BATES, night oper- 
ator of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. at Weeping Water 
Neb., whose quick work saved the 
lives of a number of persons sleeping 
in rooms above the burning buildings. 


street of Weeping Water. A whiff 
of smoke drifting through the room 
aroused her at 1:45 a. m. She 
turned to the switchboard and no- 
ticed that the signal light from a 
local store was flashing off and on, 
indicating to her that a blaze had 
burned the insulation and short-cir- 
cuited the wires. 

Keeping her nerves steady, Miss 
Bates sounded the fire siren, arous- 
ing the townspeople, including a 
number of persons sleeping in rooms 
above the stores in the fire area. 
After calling a former telephone 
operator, who operated a cafe below 

























































the telephone exchange, she tele- 
phoned the exchange manager, Jo- 
seph Abrams. 

She then summoned aid from 
neighboring towns, remaining at her 
post until helped down the stairs by 
Manager Abrams, the two fighting 
their way to safety through the blaz- 
ing building, with the sound of the 
crashing structure filling their ears 
as they stepped into the night air, 
unharmed except for the weakening 
effect of the dense smoke. 

Blaze Destroys Five 

Business Establishments 

Five business establishments in 
the main business block of the town 
of Weeping Water were totally de- 
stroyed by the fire which started in 
the basement of the C. H. Gibson 
grocery store, causing an estimated 
loss of $72,500. Greater destruction 
of the downtown area was averted 
by the prompt action of Miss Bates, 
and the quick response of the volun- 
teer fire department. The fighters 
had the advantage of an unusually 
mild night to help them in the bat- 
tle against the flames. 

Heaviest loser by the fire was the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which lost all its central office equip- 
ment. A large plate glass window 
was cracked by the intense heat and 
awnings were burned on the four 
buildings finally saved by the fire- 
men. Some of the buildings in the 


Early dawn on Saturday, January 22, re- 
vealed the debris and empty shell of the 
demolished Weeping Water (Neb.) ex- 
change. By 2 a.m. Manager Abrams had 
climbed a pole outside of town, estab- 
lished connections to the Lincoln exchange 
and requested the shipment of emergency 
switchboards. 
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block were built in 1897 and others 
early in the 20th century. 

it was thought for a time that the 
blaze could be confined to the grocery 
store basement, but the flames spread 
to « drum containing kerosene. The 
drum exploded, shooting flames up 
an open elevator shaft and quickly 
spreading to the other buildings. 
About 3:15 a. m. considerable excite- 
ment was caused when a series of 
muffled explosions was heard. It was 
learned that some fireworks, carried 
over from the last Fourth of July, 
had ignited in one of the basements. 

The flames, leaping high in the air, 
lit the countryside for miles. Ab- 
sence of wind and an abundance of 
water aided the firemen in bringing 
the blaze under control, although the 
wreckage of the buildings was still 
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burning at 6 a. m., the walls having 
crashed long before. 


Emergency Switchboard 
Equipment Arrives 

Manager Abrams managed to save 
the cable records of the telephone 
company. He had previously warned 
company officials of the situation, but 
the wire went out during the course 
of their conversation. 3efore Mr. 
Abrams left the burning exchange, 
he plugged in a line to the Laurel 
hotel, giving Weeping Water its only 
connection with the outside world. 
He then drove to the line which con- 
nects with the town of Elmwood, 
climbed a pole and tapped in to the 
Lincoln switchboard where at last he 
was able to communicate the entire 
story of the disaster to the company 





“Snowing,” 
moment. 


someone coming to take a look. 
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may even turn into a blizzard. 


blizzard. 


stronger with momentum. 


is likely to amount to much. 
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SPITS AND SPUTTERS 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Televhone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


A BOUT AN HOUR ago it started snowing; now the snow is 
A coming down steadily and in dead earnest. 

a snowstorm from start to finish, if it does not last too long. This 
one arrived in such a stealthy way that I was not aware of its 
arrival until I glanced out of the window. 

I remarked to someone not near the window, at the 


“You mean it’s just spitting snow. 


But it has lasted now for an hour and from present indications 
At first the air was filled with tiny 
flakes, then larger ones—looking for all the world like soft, fluffy, 
white feathers—came floating down in the midst of the tiny ones. 
For the last 15 minutes they have all been coming down faster and 
faster driven by a stiff, whining wind. 
As a matter of fact, one has been predicted to come this 
way. When a blizzard gets a good start it is about as difficult to 
cope with as a wave of unfavorable public opinion which grows 


We can see the havoc a blizzard is spreading, blocking highways, 
etc., but unfavorable public opinion has a way of creeping very 
stealthily into a community, often going strong before we realize it 


Let us use our telephone company for purpose of illustration. 
People complain now and then of service they receive, don’t they? 

“Oh yes,” I hear Hetty Stone saying. “Mrs. Burns sputters now 
and then but we don’t pay much attention to her and she comes out 
of her grouches without us getting much excited over them.” 

Mrs. Burns may get over her grouches and forget her grievances, 
after she has told a few people who have had similar troubles. As 
“spitting snow” is often the beginning of a heavy snowstorm or 
sputtering” may be the forerunner of a 
storm of unfavorable public opinion of your telephone company. 

According to Henry Ward Beecher, “Private opinion is weak, but 
public opinion is almost omnipotent.” 
3ut a whole day of snowflakes, drifting over every- 
thing, obliterating landmarks, and gathering on the hills to crash in 
avalanches—who does not mind that? 

Handle your little service complaints tactfully and they will not 
} mount into a storm of subscriber ill will. 
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officials. 
a. m. 

3y 3 a. m. emergency switch- 
boards, which have been kept in 
readiness for years in anticipation 
of just such contingencies, were be- 
ing loaded into trucks at the Lincoln 
warehouse. They arrived in Weep- 
ing Water about an hour later. At 
the same time, crews of cable splicers 
and switchboardmen began to pour 
into the town. With the fire still 
raging, preparations to re-establish 
the telephone service were begun. 

Temporary central office quarters’ 
were secured in a small frame build- 
ing which serves the town as a city 
hall; the emergency boards were 
placed and the work of making cable 
connections was started. Toll serv- 
ice was established about 5 a. m. 
Full service on rural lines and par- 
tial service on town lines was estab- 
lished by 2 p. m., and by 3 a. m., 
Sunday, full service was established 
for the Weeping Water exchange. 

“The Lincoln company is proud of 
the manner in which its emergency 
plans met this test,” said H. F. Mc- 
Culla, general commercial superin- 
tendent, in commenting upon the fire. 
“It is proud of the members of its 
repair crews who cheerfully worked 
long hours under trying conditions, 
and it is doubly proud of Miss Bates, 
who gave a remarkable exhibition of 
courage by remaining at her post to 
give warning to the residents of the 
burning buildings.” 


Chis call was placed at 2 


Town People Display 
Courage of the West 

When the smoke had died away, 
and the first gray streaks of dawn 
had broken across the sky, the citi- 
zens of Weeping Water gathered on 
street corners to discuss the town’s 
biggest conflagration in years and to 
make preliminary plans for replacing 
the shambles with modern, fireproof 
structures. 

Despite adverse business condi- 
tions, the people of this agricultural 
community were not dismayed by the 
shock of the fire—even though they 
learned the following day that all 
of the musical instruments of the 
town’s band had been destroyed 
along with the business structures. 

Their courageous spirit is shown 
in the remarks made by the town’s 
mayor who said: “I don’t know how 
soon we will start rebuilding, but 
you can put it down that this fire 
didn’t whip us—not by a long sight.” 

Perhaps this is the dawn of a new 
day for this city of 1,045 population, 
located about 35 miles east of Lin- 
coln, the capital of the state and 
headquarters exchange of the Lin- 
coln company. Who can tell? 
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We can supply P-A-B-X units for trunk¢ 
nection to either manual or automatic ce 
offices. For extensions, you can use RY 
standard common battery automatic 29 
phones. We particularly recommend the 
contained desk and wall Monophones | 
trated here. 


Automatic Electric P-A-B-X units are com- 
pactly contained in neat, dust-proof, all-metal 
cabinets. They are easily installed, easily 
accessible, and require only small space. 


AUTOMA ¢ 


TELEPHONE, CO 
Distributed by: AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COM? 
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For Improved Private Exchange Service 


For Greater Private Exchange Revenue 


The Automatic Electric line of P-A-B-X's permits you to offer your 
private exchange prospects many new and valuable services which they 


cannot obtain with conventional types of equipment. 


For example, with many of these units, you can provide full automatic 
intercommunication and complete in and out trunk service without an 
attendant. This feature alone opens up a great new market among small 
shops, offices, residences, etc., where the cost of constant attendance is 


often a serious problem. 


With the larger P-A-B-X's, you can also provide a variety of special 
communication services—including Code Call, Conference, Executive Key 


Calling, Right of Way, and other such services to meet individual needs. 


Our representative will gladly work with you in planning for profitable 
P-A-B-X promotion, and supply you with literature directed to your prospects. 


Ask him about it on his next call, or write us for full information. 


A's 
1 ELECTRIC 


COMATION AND SIGNALING PRODUCTS 


(OMPAan Buren Street, Chicago Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LTD., Chicago 











Minnesota Conditions Improved 
But Companies Have Problems 


By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


EXCHANGE COMPANIES report net gains in telephones with 
service lines (the lowest priced service) showing practically no 
improvement. Collections are good but influence of business 


recession being felt. 


Annual convention of Minnesota Tele- 


phone Association shows organization's strength and com- 
panies’ interest in the industry. Excellent program enjoyed 


EPORTS presented at the 29th 
R annual convention of the Min- 

nesota Telephone Association 
show that the telephone industry in 
that state, on the whole, had an ex- 
cellent year. Practically every com- 
pany reported gains, although in the 
last quarter of 1937 improvement 
came to a standstill. 

In the reports it was noticeable 
that gains had been made in tele- 
phones by exchange companies but 
reports on farmer lines showed that 
very few telephones had been re- 
installed. In other words, exchange 
companies are getting back sub- 
scribers due to sales efforts, while 
the service lines, having no one to 
canvass for new business, are not 
gaining telephones. 

Taxes, rural electrification and en- 
forcement of the minimum wage law 
were the subjects upon which the 
greatest comment was made during 
the convention. 

Weather conditions — zero tem- 
peratures, high winds and snow— 
had an adverse effect upon the at- 
tendance on the first day of the con- 
vention but by noon of the second 
day, most of the regular attendants 
were present at the Radisson Hotel 
in Minneapolis where the convention 
was held January 25, 26 and 27. 

The annual banquet and entertain- 
ment drew a record attendance, more 
than 400 being present, attaining a 
high mark in the association’s rec- 
ords. The entertainment measured 
well up to the high standards of past 
Minnesota affairs and was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by everyone. 

The program was exceptionally 
well balanced, the addresses giving 
general information relative to the 
industry, the state, nation and world, 
in all of which the modern telephone 
man has a great interest. The 
Thursday morning session, at which 
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J. P. KEANE, secretary-treasurer of the 
Pine Island Telephone Co., was re- 
elected president of the Minnesota 
Telephone Association at the conven- 


tion last week. Illness prevented his 
attending meeting. 


reports on progress and conditions 
in various counties in the state were 
received, was unusually interesting 
and informative. 

This closing-day program of Min- 
nesota conventions is one of the fea- 
tures of the annual meeting and 
attracts a large attendance. It is at 
this session that the association 
members talk over their problems in 
an informal manner and obtain ad- 
vice and assistance in meeting them, 
as well as securing information on 
what may be expected during the 
ensuing year. 

Owing to illness, President J. P. 
Keane, of Pine Island, was unable 
to be present and Vice-President H. 
F. Lueders of Norwood presided at 
the sessions with the exception of 
the closing one. At that session 


Past President F. C. Marvin served 
as chairman. 

At the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion the five directors, whose terms 
had expired, were re-elected as fol- 
lows: G. M. Dwelle of Lake City, 
W. A. Eckles of Blue Earth, H. F. 
Lueders of Norwood, Leland Wright 
of Alexandria and S. A. Rask of 
Blooming Prairie. 

At the close of the final session on 
Thursday, the directors re-elected all 
officers as follows: 

President, J. P. Keane of Pine 
Island; vice-president, H. F. Lueders 
of Norwood; secretary-treasurer, J. 
C. Crowley, Jr., of St. Paul. 

The activities of the REA in en- 
deavoring to set aside all precedents 
and policies long established in ac- 
cordance with the laws of Minnesota, 
thereby imposing a burden in costs 
of litigation upon many of the small 
telephone companies, owned and op- 
erated by the farmers themselves in 
the rural sections of the state, was 
recognized in a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the convention. 

The resolution condemns the arbi- 
trary policies and activities of the 
REA and declares it is manifestly 
unfair that a Federal bureau—with 
unlimited funds—should be permit- 
ted to carry on costly litigation 
against residents of Minnesota who 
are struggling to maintain and oper- 
ate a satisfactory and economical 
method of communication to the 
rural homes of the state. 

It instructs the secretary to for- 
ward a copy of the resolution to each 
of the Minnesota Senators and mem- 
bers in Congress so that they may 
take such steps within their power 
to prevent the expenditure of federal 
funds by the REA for the purpose of 
attempting to set aside the laws of 
any state or the rules and regula- 
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tions of any of the state regulatory 
bodies. 

The resolution appears in full on 
pages 29 and 30 of this issue. 

After calling the first session of 
the convention to order on Tuesday 
afternoon, Vice-President H. F. Lue- 
ders announced the _ resolutions 
committee as follows: W. A. Eckles 
of Blue Earth, L. A. Mills of New 
Ulm, I. C. Femrite of Lowry, A. A. 
Rudolph of Lake Crystal, H. R. 
Wolle of Minnesota Lake and P. M. 
Ferguson of Mankato. 

Following the reading of a tele- 
gram from President J. P. Keane of 
Pine Island, Chairman Lueders read 
the annual address which Mr. Keane 
had prepared. In his address, Mr. 
Keane referred to general business 
conditions, legislation in the state, 
taxes and rates. His address, in 
part, follows: 

President Keene Dis- 

cusses Many Problems 

Last year opened very brightly 
for business and for the telephone in- 
terests. Prices of farm commodities 
were good and the spring of 1937 
gave promise of a bountiful harvest. 
However, in the last quarter of the 
year it became evident that all things 
on the business horizon were not 
good. In a very short time we were 
forced to conclude that we were in 
the midst of a recession that was 
more precipitous than the depression 
of 1929. 

In a few weeks steel production 
dropped from 90 per cent to 20 per 
cent of capacity; car loadings, in- 
stead of increasing at that time of 
the year, were decreasing. Factories 
were either curtailing their produc- 
tion or closing up entirely. Many 
hundreds of thousands of men were 
again walking the streets of our cit- 
ies seeking employment. 

While the closing months of 1937 
were sombre indeed for business, 
there was one bright spot, particu- 
larly for the utilities and the tele- 
phone interests. Peace seemed at 
last upon the horizon the 
administration in Washington and 
the business and utilities interests. 
It may be that 1937 will be the turn- 
ing point in economic history in the 
United States, and we hope that the 
spirit of individual initiative that 
has made this country great may be 
preserved. 

The first task to confront our asso- 
ciation in 1937 was the legislative 
session. This particular one was 
probably the most trying and nerve- 
wracking session of the Minnesota 
legislature that your officers have 
ever had to deal with. And when I 
speak of legislation I think of how 
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clear and simple in character were 
the laws passed by our forefathers. 
Now we have a lot of men in our 
legislative halls who are ‘going sim- 
ple’ in making laws. 


A great variety of bills detri- 
mental to the telephone interests 
were introduced. Many of them 


seemed to have no foundation of rea- 
son other than to antagonize the tele- 
phone group. When the smoke of 
battle cleared away and the results 
were appraised, it was found that in 
the matter of taxation only one Inde- 
pendent company had an increase in 
its gross earnings taxes. 

While the rate of taxation on the 
telephone industry has not increased 
materially in the past few years, 
the number of taxes has increased 
greatly. Where the small company 
paid only one tax a few years ago, 
it is paying ten different, direct 
taxes today, not to mention the innu- 
merable hidden taxes. 

Tax laws have been passed in the 
last few years under the guise of re- 
placement taxes, when in reality they 
have, in every instance, turned out to 
be plain additional taxes. Taxes 
have been imposed on the people un- 
der the pretext that the rich would 
pay them. 

If the American people, both rich 
and poor alike, are suffering because 
of the excessive burden of taxation, 
we can lay it to no one’s door but 
our own. Some one has said that 
today 50 per cent of the people of 
America are passing the buck, and 
the other 50 per cent are passing the 
hat. In the future, let us look with 
suspicion on any new tax scheme be- 
cause we already know that we, the 
people, must pay the taxes. 

Following shortly upon the heels 
of our worries over tax legislation 
came the problem of dealing with the 
REA. By this time you are all fa- 
miliar with the efforts put forth by 
the officers of the association to pro- 
tect the interests of the smaller tele- 
phone companies in this very vital 
problem through the test case of the 
Lismore Telephone Co. versus the 
REA. The results reached prove be- 
yond a doubt the value and necessity 
of constructive, organized effort on 
the part of your telephone associa- 
tion to protect the rights and in- 
terests of the small telephone com- 
panies. 

This case and our struggles with 
the legislature should convince every 
Independent telephone man, who is 
not already a member of the asso- 
ciation, of his duty to join our ranks 
and put his shoulder to the wheel in 
our mutual problems. We added six 
new members to the association dur- 





ing the past year. 


We hope 
will join us during the comins: year 
and rightly share in the benefits de. 
rived from membership. 

With a great many Independent 


thers 


telephone men, the past year has 
brought to the fore the question of 
telephone rates. We must bear jp 
mind that our telephone plants do 
not belong entirely to the owners, 
no matter what the character of the 
ownership may be, whether it be a 
cooperative or a corporation with 
the stock closely or widely owned, 

We are in a public service enter. 
prise and the public has a claim; jf 
not to the actual physical property, 
they have a prior right to the type 
and character of the service rendered 
to them. If our rates are inadequate 
to maintain the property in such 
physical condition that we are not 
rendering the highest type of servy- 
ice, our subscribers have the right 
to demand that we put our plant in 
good condition. 

Due to the automobile, the radio, 
the tractor, the electrification of the 
farms, and the modernization of our 
methods of living, our subscribers 
are becoming more desirous of hay- 
ing the highest type of telephone 
service that it is possible to render, 
even in small communities. The live 
telephone man should be alert to 
meet this trend and put his house in 
order financially so that we may be 
able to keep in step with the times. 
This done, he can meet the mount- 
ing costs due principally to increased 
taxes and the rapidly-rising costs of 
labor. 


Subscribers Fair-Minded 
About Rate Increases 


“If your present rate structure is 
not adequate to meet these new de- 
mands and the demands of the fu- 
ture, you will find no fairer, no more 
unbiased, or open-minded jury than 
your Own subscribers. In November 


of last year the New York Public 
Service Commission granted the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. an in- 


crease in rates. The justification for 
the increased rate was based almost 
entirely on the increasing costs due 
to taxes. 

During the past year nine rate in- 


creases were granted in our state. 
These rates were put into effect 
by the telephone companies with 


scarcely a ripple from the subscrib- 
ers. 

The Minnesota telephone compa- 
nies and the public are fortunate in 
having at present a very fair and 
open-minded railroad and warehouse 
commission. During the past year 
our relations with it have been most 
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pleasant in that the commission has 
been just and fair to the telephone 
companies while guarding against 
any infringements on the rights and 
interests of the public. 

We, in turn, as officers of the Min- 
nesota Telephone Association, pledge 
to the commission every assurance 
that we will not sponsor any rate in- 
creases that are unreasonable or un- 
justifiable. Our relations with the 
public should always be such as to 
foster a better understanding of each 
other’s problems. 

World Gripped by 

Gloom and War Fears 

“At present not only in America 
but in the entire world, bloom fear, 
distrust, national hatreds; and ani- 
mosities are gripping the people as 
never before in history. A major war 
in the future seems almost inevitable 
to many who have made a close study 
of world affairs. The governments 
of some nations are being controlled 
by gangsters, using gangster meth- 
ods to humiliate, crush, and destroy 
their weaker neighbors while the rest 
of the world stands aghast. 

In America we have for the past 
few years entered upon a program of 
experimentations, trying one scheme 
after another. We call it planned 
economy. All of these schemes in 
one form or another have been tried 
in centuries past. In every instance 
where they were adopted in the past 
5,000 years of recorded history, they 
failed and brought much suffering, 
even ruination in some cases, to the 
peoples of the nations who 
them. 

We are now endeavoring to oper- 
ate on a theory of scarcity in order 
to bring back that abundant life to 
which the American people have been 
so long accustomed. The monetary 
policies adopted during the crisis of 
1933 may bring about problems more 
grave and much more difficult of so- 
lution than the problems that arose 
during the crisis itself. 

I do not, however, subscribe to all 
of this gloom, nor do I believe that 
there is justification for the blank 
despair that seems to grip the world. 
Problems we will always have and 
I still have faith in the initiative of 
the American people to overcome 
their obstacles. 

When a boy I discovered a poem 
of a few lines, the spirit of which 
has stood me well through all the 
vicissitudes of life and often it has 
buoyed me up during the darkest 
days of the recent depression. I am 
leaving it with you in the hope that 
the thoughts contained therein may 
give you courage as they have me on 
many occasions. 
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used 


I have no creed of sorrow, 
I have no text of fear, 
I doubt no dark tomorrow, 
I dread no coming year. 
The shadows gloom the heavens, 
But trust me all the while, 
Beyond the darkest vista, 
Somewhere the sunbeams smile.” 


Regulation of Telephone 
Companies in Minnesota 


“Statutes Governing Telephone 
Companies” was the subject of an 
interesting address by John A. 
Weeks, attorney, of Minneapolis. Mr. 
Weeks prefaced his formal address 
with reference to various problems 
which had arisen during the year. 





J. C. CROWLEY, JR., St. Paul, re- 


elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Minnesota Telephone Association, was 
kept exceedingly busy last year with 
the REA problem threatening tele- 
phone service of many small member 
companies, in addition to many other 
problems of the companies. 


He mentioned the inductive interfer- 
ence problem which had been antici- 
pated as far back as 1925 and the 
legislature passed a law regarding it. 
For 11 years the telephone indus- 
try operated under it and then in 
May last, the Washington REA au- 
thorities said the law was invalid, 
issued the edict that it would not pay 
damages for interference caused on 
rural telephone lines by electric lines 
constructed by REA cooperatives. 
Minnesota and South Dakota are 
the only states in the Northwest 
having statutes covering inductive 
interference. Most of the states af- 
fected by the ruling of REA Chief 
J. M. Carmody have regulations to 
the effect that power companies are 
required to have certificates of con- 
venience and necessity before con- 
structing lines. The REA authori- 
ties in Washington claim that the 





Minnesota and South Dakota stat. 
utes do not cover cooperatives. 

The order of the Minnesota itajl- 
road & Warehouse Commission, jp 
the Lismore Cooperative Telephone 
Co. case, was to be appealed by the 
REA to the circuit court early jp 
February, and the speaker stated it 
would probably go to the supreme 
court. 

Mr. Weeks then delivered an ex. 
cellent address on the development of 
utility regulation, what it covers and 
what it is supposed to cover. This 
paper appears on other pages of this 
issue, beginning on page 11. 

The nominating committee was 
named at this point by Chairman 
Lueders as consisting of H. L, 
Stradtman of St. James, Jay Greaves 
of Glencoe, Bert Kleaver of Redwood 
Falls, F. A. Mattson of Watertown 
and A. L. Ericson of Hector. 

Secretary Crowley introduced 23 
of the representatives of the 29 ex- 
hibitors, all of whom _ responded 
briefly. The convention attendants 
later found an excellent display of 
the latest in telephone equipment, 
apparatus and supplies on the exhibit 
floor. 

Industrial Insurance 


and Its Development 
“Industrial Insurance” was _ the 
subject of the first address at the 
Wednesday morning session. R. V. 
Mothersill of St. Paul traced the 
early history of industrial insurance, 
going back to the time when the 
Lloyds were the first 
coffee shops in London. 

Taking up the matter of industrial 
insurance, he briefly discussed acci- 
dents, disease, old age and unemploy- 
ment types of insurance. 

The Minnesota compensation act 
was passed in 1913 and has been 
amended almost yearly since. There 
are now only a few states which do 
not have compensation acts and, over 
a period of 25 years, the benefits 
have gradually increased. 

In concluding his address, Mr. 
Mothersill stated that large buyers 
of coverage employ trained insurance 
men to study their insurance prob- 
lems. He suggested employment of 
a man by the association to study 
the coverages purchased by telephone 
companies. These coverages, he 
stated, should be sufficient from the 
company’s standpoint and not looked 
at with the idea of reducing costs. 
Chairman Atwood of Minnesota 

Commission Addresses Meeting 


insurers, in 


In his address, Chairman Harold 
Atwood of the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission stated the 
commission is honestly and sincerely 
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endeivoring to learn the telephone 
probiems. He briefly discussed rate 
base valuation and then took up the 
matter of records. Mr. Atwood spoke 
as follows: 

the present time regulatory 
bodies, as well as the utilities, are 
giving considerable thought to the 
establishment of a uniform medium 
for rate-base valuation. This has 
come about after some 60 years of 
uncertainty, due to the failure of the 
courts to specify what constitutes 
fair value for rate-making purposes. 

It has been the rule, since the de- 
cision was rendered in the Smyth v. 
Ames case, in 1898, that the present 
as compared with the original cost 
of construction, is a matter for con- 
sideration and is to be given much 
weight as may be just and right in 
each case, and that the cost of re- 
production be treated as one of the 
necessary elements to be considered 
in arriving at the true value of pub- 
lic utilities. 

Reproduction Cost Is 

Controversial Matter 

“It has sometimes been claimed 
that reproduction cost new less de- 
preciation should be the dominant 
and controlling element in an investi- 
gation. In other cases it has been 
ruled that all elements of value must 
be given weight in the determination 
of fair value. 

The elements include reproduction 
cost, book cost, historical cost, orig- 
inal cost, prudent investment and 
combinations of some of them which 
result in the split inventory method, 
all of these being subject to deduc- 
tion for depreciation. 

There are as many methods for 
the determination of existing depre- 
ciation in the plant as there are for 
establishing the basis upon which the 
valuation is to be made. 

The principal factor contributing 
to confusion and disagreement in the 
adoption of a uniform rule for rate 
making is the fluctuation of prices 
and interest rates. From 1914 to 
1920 there was a continued and sus- 
tained rise in prices, which prompted 
utilities to favor the reproduction 
theory, while the consumers were ad- 
vocating the adoption of original cost 
for rate-making purposes. 

From 1920 to 1929 there was con- 
siderable fluctuation in prices and in- 
terest rates which tended to cause 
more confusion. However, with the 
rapid decline in commodity prices 
and interest rates after 1929 the con- 
sumers and the utilities appear to be 
getting closer together in their views 
as to what constitutes fair value. 

The prudent investment theory 
which is now receiving considerable 
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attention is, under certain condi- 
tions, synonymous to original or 
book cost. This theory would elimi- 
nate from the rate base investments 
shown to be wasteful, imprudent or 
not made in exercise of reasonable 
judgment. 

It is assumed that book cost re- 
flects the original cost of plant and 
equipment at the time it was first 
installed and dedicated to public use; 
but in many cases, particularly in 
small companies, this is not true and 
special studies are required. 

No matter what method is used in 
determining the rate base, the rec- 
ords maintained by the company un- 
der investigation are important. 
Whether a telephone company is ap- 
plying for adjustment in its tariffs, 
or the reasonableness of its rates are 
being tested, the accuracy of the rec- 
ords it has kept will become a 
weighty factor in the final analysis. 

Many telephone men _ operating 
small properties feel that the ac- 
counting end of their business is an 
added burden placed upon them by 
an unthinking public and enforced 
by a state regulatory body, with 
nothing to do but harass them for 
their annual reports. This is not 
quite the case, for any business to 
be successful must be founded upon 
sound business principles, including 
an accounting system that will re- 
veal, at all times, to its owners the 
financial status of the enterprise. 

Some of you may feel that we have 
shown undue persistence in attempt- 
ing to secure accuracy in your an- 
nual reports. If we have, it has been 
done with the thought that adequate 
records of your plant and operations 
are as important to the success of 
your business as they are to the pub- 
lic you serve. 

The commission maintains on its 
staff, telephone experts who are al- 
ways glad to cooperate with you in 
solving your engineering and ac- 
counting problems, that your busi- 
ness may prosper and the public re- 
ceive reasonably adequate service. 

I would suggest that you look into 
your method of accounting with the 
view of improving it. How many of 
you have retirement unit costs that 
properly reflect the value of plant re- 
tired? 


Are such retirements always | 


entered as a debit to your reserve | 


for depreciation? Is the 
new construction entered on 
books to correctly include all mate- 
rial and labor involved? These and 
many other items require careful at- 
tention if your records are to serve 
the purpose for which they are in- 
tended. 


There is one other matter I would | 


cost for | 
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maintenance costs — install Cook 
Type "O" Sub-Station Protectors— 
Everdur equipped. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 
2700 Southport Ave. Chicago 
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like to discuss briefly, and that is 


rules and regulations. Section 5, 
chapter 152, laws of 1915, provides 
in part as follows: 


Upon the taking effect of this act it 
shall be the duty of every telephone 
company to forthwith file with the com- 
mission a_ schedule of its exchange 
rates, tolls and charges for every kind 
of service, together with all rules, reg- 
ulations and classifications used by it 
in the conduct of the telephone busi- 
ness. 


Section 8, of the same act provides 
that: ‘It shall be the duty of the 
commission to prescribe uniform 
rules and classifications pertaining 
to the conduct of intrastate tele- 
phone business. ie 

A few telephone companies in the 
state have filed their rules and regu- 
lations as provided in section 5. The 
commission has never complied with 
the provisions of section 8, only in- 
sofar as it applies to accounting. 

It would appear that uniform rules 
pertaining to the operation of all 
telephone companies in the state 
would be helpful, and I would sug- 
gest that you appoint a committee 
to represent your association and in- 
struct them to confer with our tele- 
phone department for the purpose of 
drafting uniform rules to be sub- 
mitted to the commission for its ap- 
proval and adoption. 

I do not expect that such rules will 
cover all the inquiries and problems 
that may arise, as indicated in the 
following: 


Dear Commission: 

My telephone hollers so loud I can’t 
hear anything when I listen because 
my telephone makes so much noise. 
Let me know at once what will I do. 


That sounds like rural electrifica- 
tion. 


Dear Commission: 

Please send a man at once to investi- 
gate our telephone operator. You may 
have to bring the board of control. 
Don’t answer this letter but come at 
once as my husband is mixed up in it. 


Speaking upon “National Affairs,” 
Louis Pitcher of Chicago, executive 
vice-president of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, 
told of the assistance extended to 
companies by the association’s Wash- 
ington office and its general counsel, 
Alfred L. Geiger. Mention was made 
of various matters, relating to Con- 
gress and to different Washington 
departments and bureaus. 

The position of the national organ- 
ization on depreciation was touched 
on and reference was made to the 
agreement with the Bell companies 
on compensation to Independents for 
TWX and other Bell services. 
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Answers to Traffic 


Questions on Page 14 
1. Please refer to preface for 
the answer to this question. 


2. No. 
3. Yes. 
4. Probably because they do 


not know or have not been 
instructed to the effect that, 
when the operator at the 
originating office reaches 
them and asks, “Is the num- 
ber DA?” they should imme- 
diately pass a DA report if 
they have rung the called 
number for one minute. 

5. Not unless the call is passed 
in such a manner that the 
TX is not certain whether 
person-to-person or station- 
to-station service is desired. 











Secretary J. C. Crowley, Jr., re- 
lated the experiences of Minnesota 
with the REA in not recognizing the 
laws of the state in its construction 
work. He discussed the matter of 
rates, stating that about every ten 
vears it is necessary to adjust rates. 
The length of this cycle is becoming 
shorter, however, due to government 
requirements. 

Charles C. Deering, of Des Moines, 
lowa, secretary-treasurer of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, referred to a resolution 
of the American Farm Federation 
against domination by Washington. 
He also discussed the lax construc- 
tion methods of the REA on cross- 
ings of telephone lines as regards 
guying and other details. 

Program of Interesting 

General Discussions 

E. P. Guinane, special agent in 
charge, Bureau of Investigation, U. 
S. Department of Justice, St. Paul, 
was the first speaker of the Wednes- 
day afternoon program, his subject 
being “Work of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation.’”’ Mr. Guinane gave 
a very interesting talk on methods 
of the FBI in kidnapping and other 
federal criminal cases. 

“The criminals,” said he, “keep 
apace of modern developments and 
telephone companies render impor- 
tant aid to federal agents.” Statis- 
tics were given by the speaker of a 
long list of crimes, and he stated 
that the telephones play a big part 
in the prevention of crime and the 
detection of criminals. The training 
given the FBI agents was gone into 
in detail by Mr. Guinane and in- 
stances cited of cases solved by the 
application of these methods. 





“The March of Minnesota” wis an 
excellent presentation of economic 
conditions and resources of Minne. 
sota, by L. A. Rossman, chairman, 
Inter-Organization Committee (for 
economic development of Minnesota), 
Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Rossman, in the course of his 
studies, has compiled many statistics 
relating to industrial developments 
of the state over the past 20 years, 
He showed the state has failed to 
gain in the period from 1919 to 1936 
as did other states. 

The industry in the state, he said, 
is new, small in size and not of much 
importance. Statistics of what a 
plant, employing 150 persons, means 
to the were given by the 
speaker, who stated that employment 
in manufacturing and agriculture 
had increased 8 per cent in 20 years 
while employment in government had 
increased 40 per cent. The burden 
of taxes, he declared, can only be de- 
creased by increasing industry, and 
thus wealth, which shares the taxes. 

He cited states that are advertis- 
ing they are favorable to industry 
and the advantages they possess for 
industry to locate in their territories. 

Another address on the afternoon’s 
program which was attentively lis- 
tened to was that entitled “From 
Soup to Nuts” by Carl Gray of St. 
Paul, executive vice-president and 
general manager, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Railway. In his pre- 
liminary remarks, Mr. Gray brought 
up the question whether the country 
should have a regulated monopoly or 
a government-owned one. 

He pointed out that the telephone 
companies have much in common 
with the railroads and that the tele- 
phone industry is now beginning to 
feel the pinch of regulation. 


state 


“Fundamentally,” said he, “you 
stand alone. No industry has im- 
proved and gives the class of service 
that telephone companies do. You 
have a grand service because you 
have banded yourselves together. 
You are giving fine, speedy service 
and the public will pay for such 
service.” 

The speaker pointed out that the 
railroads have tried to decrease ex- 
penses and improve service. He 
stated that one should never forget 
that what the railroad pays for is 
train miles and that what pays it is 
the net ton mile. The railroads have 
been able to overcome wage _ in- 
creases, material increases, have 
made improvements out of earnings, 
and have improved the cost of the 
net ton mile. 

“No bank,” he continued, “can be 
a good bank unless it is making 
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money, and the same thing applies 


to railroads and telephone companies. 
Rail: ads must make enough money 
to rove their service.” 


In a 55-minute, rapid-fire talk by 
Dr M. Gould of Carleton College, 
Northfield, the audience was taken 


to Russia and given an excellent idea 
of “Modern Russia.” 

Dr. Gould stated that had he spent 
the gulation two weeks which au- 
thors of many articles spend in Rus- 
sia, his conclusion would agree with 
theirs: that Russia is prospering un- 
der the Soviet rule. “However,” 
stated Dr. Gould, “I stayed too long. 


I was there three months and trav- 
eled all over Russia.” 

In Dr. Gould’s opinion, the Rus- 
sians have no liberty as liberty is 
interpreted, and they have absolutely 


no information except what the gov- 
ernment allows them to have; every- 
thing is regulated and the people 
have nothing to say about it. 


The afternoon session closed with 
a presentation of reports. 

The finance and auditing commit- 
tee report, presented by Irving Todd 
of Hastings, showed the association’s 
finances in excellent condition. 

The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee was made by W. A. Eckles of 
Blue Earth. A resolution of appre- 
ciation of the late J. P. Mason and 
of sympathy to his family was 
adopted by a standing vote. 

In other resolutions the secretary 
was directed to convey to President 
J. P. Keane of Pine Island and H. P. 
Sentman of Fairmont hopes for their 
early recovery from illness. 

Other resolutions expressed appre- 
ciation to the exhibitors, the hotel 
and others having part in making 
the convention a success. A resolu- 
tion was adopted to the effect that 
the FCC accounting system require- 
ments would be a burden on the 
Class C companies. 


Resolution on Policy of REA 


The resolution, relative to the ef- 
forts of the REA to disregard state 
laws and the rules and regulations of 
the state commission, in not sharing 
costs of interference caused by par- 
alleling rural telephone lines by lines 
of REA projects, was unanimously 
adopted. It reads as follows: 


Whereas the Rural Electric Admin- 
istration did cause to be released and 
circulated Release No. 203 dated June 
8, 1937, and the administrator, John 
M. Carmody, did by his letter dated 
May 28, 1937, refer to the grounded ru- 
ral telephone line as old-fashioned, one- 
wire rural telephone systems and 
thereby refused to recognize the poli- 
cies and practices of power companies 
in furnishing the necessary material 
to metallicize any existing rural tele- 
phone line whose lines were to be par- 
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alleled by rural electric projects (not- 
withstanding that this has been the 
practice of all power companies in Min- 
nesota for more than twelve years, and 
in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations of the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission) and 

Whereas the Lismore Cooperative 
Telephone Co., pursuant to notice duly 
given, filed a verified complaint by vir- 


tue of provisions of chapter 152, laws | 


of Minnesota, with the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission against 
the respondent, Nobles Cooperative 
Electric (known as project No. 66 of 
the United States Rural Electrification 
Administration) and 

Whereas, after hearing at Lismore, 
Minn., on the 20th day of September, 
1937, and further hearing at the offices 
of the commission on October 19, 1937, 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission ordered: 


“That the Nobles Cooperative 
Electric, the respondent, pay to the 
Lismore Cooperative Telephone Co., 
the complainant, the reasonable 
value of the material necessary to 
metallicize complainant’s telephone 
line and eliminate the inductive in- 
terference which will be caused to 
said lines by respondent’s power line, 
to-wit, the sum of $610.50. 

It is further ordered, that said 
payment be made by the Nobles Co- 
operative Electric before energizing 
their power lines involved herein. 

It is further ordered, that the com- 
plainant shall install said materials 
necessary to metallicize said lines 
and eliminate the inductive inter- 
ference which will be caused by re- 
spondent’s power line at complain- 
ant’s own expense.” 


Thereby sustaining the rules, regu- 
lations and practices in force in this 
state for many years past in protecting 
the rural grounded telephone systems 
of 1,600 or more farmer companies op- 
erating in this state, and we are in- 
formed, and believe, the regulatory 
commissions of North Dakota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and Kansas have 
issued similar orders and findings in 
similar and like cases, and 

Whereas, the Nobles County 
Project No. 66 of the United States 
Rural Electrification Administration 
has served notice that they will appeal 
to the District Court of Nobles County 
from the decision of the commission, as 
shown above. 

Whereas we are informed that this 
appeal is being fostered and recom- 
mended by the Rural Electrification 
Administration through its adminis- 
trator, and the members of his staff 
and, therefore, is an attempt by a Fed- 
eral bureau to set aside all precedents 
and policies long established and in ac- 
cordance to the laws of the state of 
Minnesota, and 

Whereas such policy will impose a 
burden in costs of litigation upon many 
of our small telephone companies, 
owned and operated by the farmers 
themselves, serving the rural commu- 
nities of our state. 

Therefore be it resolved that we 
hereby condemn the arbitrary policies 
and activities of the Rural Electric Ad- 
ministration and those who are respon- 
sible for advocating the overthrow of 
rules, regulations and practices and or- 
ders of the state regulatory bodies on 
the question of recognizing the rural! 
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TYPE 16 
SUB-STATION 
ARRESTER 


A compact, 


inexpensive sub- 


station arrester providing ade- 
quate protection where crosses 
with electric circuits are not 
Consists of two 


2105 discharge blocks 


likely to occur. 


Type 
mounted in a heavy porcelain 
base and covered with a brass cap. 
Ask for more detailed informa- 
tion on this and other Sands pro- 


tection equipment. 


SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Is Made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 

Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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grounded 
proven an economical method of com- 
munication to the rural homes of our 
state. 

To us it is manifestly unfair that 
a Federal bureau should be permitted 


telephone line, which has 


to carry on costly litigation against 
the residents of our state with unlimit- 
ed Federal funds, against those who 
are struggling to maintain and operate 
a satisfactory and economical method 
of communication to the rural homes 
of Minnesota. 

We further condemn the practice of 
some of the contractors constructing 
these rural electric projects, in placing 
their poles parallel on the same side of 
the highway as existing telephone lines 
(another violation of rules and regu- 
lations) thereby creating a hazard to 
life and property, and 

Be it further resolved that the secre- 
tary of this association be instructed 
to forward a copy of this resolution to 
each of our Senators and members in 
Congress so that they may take such 
steps as are within their power to 
prevent the expenditure and use of 
Federal funds by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration for the purpose of 
attempting to set aside the laws of any 
state or the rules and regulations of 
any of the state regulatory bodies. 

Be it further resolved that additional 
copies be prepared and forwarded to 
the 1,600 farmer-owned telephone com- 
panies of our state, the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, all 
state telephone associations, and the 
Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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Crapo Galvanized Wire 
and Steel Strand can be 
spliced and served without 
injury to the heavy, protect- 
ive zinc coating. The perfect 
adhesion of this tough, ductile 
coating to the wire enables it 
to withstand sharp bending and 
twisting, produces corrosion- 
resisting joints, makes for long- 
er life, lower maintenance costs. 


Crapo Galvanized Seven-wire 
Steel Strand and Telephone 
Wire are readily available 
in all standard grades and 
sizes from representative 
Supply Jobbers. 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE Co. ® 
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Jay Greaves, of Glencoe, read the 
report of the nominating committee 
suggesting that the five directors 
whose one-year term had expired, be 
re-elected for a full term of three 
years. The report was accepted and 
the directors were duly re-elected. 

The Year’s Progress 

and Existing Conditions 

The final session on Thursday 
morning, at which Past President 
F. C. Marvin of Zumbrota presided, 
was largely attended. It was given 
over entirely to a discussion of mat- 
ters of local interest to telephone 
managers. Reports of 16 represen- 
tatives told of the progress and con- 
ditions in many counties in the state. 

Gains were reported in practically 
every case for the exchange compa- 
nies but the service or switched lines 
—which pay the lowest telephone 
rate—showed practically no improve- 
ment. This, it was explained, was 
due to there being no effort made to 
obtain subscribers as it is done by 
the exchange companies. 
on the whole were good. 

Several reports stated that crop 
conditions had improved and, for the 
first time in several years, crops had 
been obtained last year in the terri- 
tories covered. Another good crop 
would place the companies in excel- 
lent condition. 

Most representatives reported that 
business conditions had steadily im- 
proved until the latter part of 1937 
when a slowing up in telephone gains 
took place. 

In the course of the reports pre- 
sented it was noted in two instances 
that if further gains of telephones 
are made, new switchboards will have 
to be installed, as the limit of the 
present facilities has been reached. 
One reason advanced for subscribers 
on switching lines not coming back 
as fast as where sales efforts are be- 
ing made, was to the effect that these 
rural service lines in the past were 
overloaded. Now, with few stations 
on them, the subscribers are satis- 
fied with their service and do not 
want others on the line. 

The first address on the morning 
program was by R. A. Phillips, yice- 
president and general manager of 
the Central Electric & Telephone Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa, on the subject, 
“Our Problems in Minnesota.” Mr. 
Phillips departed from his prepared 
address and delivered an informal 
talk covering the points which he had 
in mind. 

In his address Mr. Phillips consid- 
ered the small exchange in the rural 
districts. The tendency in the past 
20 years, he said, is to deprecate the 
value of the telephone. “But what 
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have we done to increase the value 
of service?” he asked. While it js 
true that there have been some im. 
provements—such as installation of 
24-hour service, credit for fire insur. 
ance rates for having a telephone— 
there has not been any plan set forth 
that materially affects the value of 
service to the rural subscribers. 

“There must be many ways of ip- 
creasing the value of service to the 
rural subscriber,” declared the 
speaker as he passed on to the other 
side of the question—that of getting 
paid for the service rendered. He 
cited the “moocher’” problem—of 
service being stolen—and stated that 
probably 25 per cent of the service 
rendered is not paid for. 

The subject of taxes is receiving 
more comment and study than ever 
before, the speaker stated; and taxes 
once on, are seldom removed. There- 
fore, efforts should be made to keep 
taxes down. 

Rural electrification and the mini- 
mum wage law were briefly discussed 
by the speaker, who in closing ex- 
pressed his personal thought that 
some of the problems which he dis- 
cussed should be looked upon as op- 
portunities. Mr. Phillips’ complete 
address will be published in a future 
issue of TELEPHONY. 

The convention closed with a dis- 
cussion of the minimum wage law 
and the proposed new order of the 
Minnesota Industrial Commission 
relative to it, as it affects telephone 
companies. Mr. Greaves stated that 
the association is keeping in touch 
with the situation in an effort to get 
a fair order for the telephone com- 
panies. 

+ 
Traffic Fatalities Worst 


in History of Lincoln, Neb. 
Mark T. Caster, general plant super- 
intendent for the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., has been re- 
elected president of the Lincoln Safety 
Council. Mr. Caster reported that 1937 
was the worst year for traffic fatalities 
in the city’s history, Lincoln having 
dropped to 49th place in the roster of 
cities from 50,000 to 100,000 population 
in safety ranking. 
The average traffic death rate per 
100,000 population in the 65 cities is 
15.7 while in Lincoln it is 20.5. Mr. 
Caster said that this increase was in 
the face of increased efficiency of the 
police department. He recommended 
that the council support a proposal to 
create a school for motor drivers, and 
that the council investigate the prog- 
ress made by science in tests for in- 
toxication in connection with arrested 
drivers. 
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Radiotelephone Service 
Growth on Great Lakes 


The Lorain County Radio Corp., Lor 
ain, Ohio, operating a radio telephone 


serv for commercial vessels on the 
Great Lakes, has grown from 15 vessels 
having service at the end of 1936 to 


58 vessels at the end of 1937. 

A total of 19,849 messages, including 
12.135 revenue messages, was handled 
in the 1937 navigation season 
March 15 to December 12. 
to be far more than the traffic handled 


from 
This is said 
by any other ship-to-shore radio-tele- 
phone station even though most of the 
other stations operate the year around. 

The plans of the Lorain County Ra- 
dio Corp. for 1938 include the erection 
of two additional shore stations 
Duluth, Minn., and the other at 
Washington, Wis. 


one at 
Port 


vy 

Try to Tighten Up 
Nebraska Law Rules 
Secretary George M. Kloidy of the 
Nebraska Telephone Association, Lin- 
coln, says that the recent ruling of the 
state supreme court—that any person 
filing pleadings and trying cases be- 
fore any tribunal without having se- 
cured a license to practice law is in 
interfere 
with his usefulness to the members of 


contempt of court—will not 


the association. 

While the have 
their legal staffs and experts to attend 
to all matters before the Nebraska 
State Commission, Mr. 


larger companies 


Railway 
Kloidy’s services have been particularly 
valuable to the smaller companies that 
cannot afford such expense or that of 
having to hire a lawyer whenever they 
have any matter before the commis- 
sion. Under the same ruling the state 
association is not permitted to employ 
an attorney to represent its members 
in any proceedings, as this is tanta- 
mount to the 
law itself. 


The railway commission has been re- 


association practicing 


quested by the state bar association to 
rule that only licensed attorneys may 
practice before it, as has also the state 
compensation court. The commission, 
however, has taken no action on the 
request, although since the court ruling 
representatives of chambers of com- 
merce and shippers’ associations have 
been careful not to invite the lightning 
of the law by appearing other than as 
witnesses. 

The ruling does not bar telephone 
Companies from themselves appearing 
in their own interest, although a strict 
interpretation of the ruling might bar 
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Here and There in the Field 


them from appearing by agents, as 
they must necessarily do. The com- 
missioners have always shown a sym- 
pathetic attitude towards the problems 
of the smaller companies, and have 
aided in the development of the facts 
of the various situations. In this work 
Mr. Kloidy’s position remains un- 
changed. 


vy 
Ten-Dollar Checks to 
20 Sales Kings and Queens 


A coronation banquet at which 20 


kings and queens of sales’ were 
crowned was recently held by the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. at the 
Cornhusker Hotel in Lincoln, Neb. Gen- 
eral Manager John H. Agee performed 
the crowning, and members of the com 
mercial staff were attendants. 

An enormous and _= specially-made 
cake was served with ice cream, and 
each piece that was served to an honor 
guest contained small cellophane cap- 


sules in each of which was a $10 check 


the promised bonus for members of 
the Twelve Months’ Club. 
The plan worked so well that it is 


to become a permanent part of the 
sales program, end is intended to ex- 
tend sales participation programs for 
definite periods. The eligibles were 14 
men and six women. 

Paul Bassett, of Lincoln, led the men 
with which will produce 
$11,000 yearly revenue, and Mrs. C. H. 
Anderson of 


sales over 
Lincoln was first among 
the women with $1179 revenue sales. 
Yearly revenue produced by the mem- 
bers of the club will reach $43,000. 
7. 3 
Town of 1500 Can 
Telephone for First Time 

The town of War, W. Va., has a tele- 
phone system for the first time, serv- 
ice being opened to the 1,500 inhabi- 
tants early in January. It was said to 
be the town in the United 
States without a telephone, until now. 
inaugurated over the 
new system when Mayor John W. 
Blakely of Welch and Mayor C. S&S. 
Brown of War exchanged greetings on 
the first call put through to War, 15 
miles southeast of Welch in the heart 
of the coal fields. 


largest 


Service was 

















TERMINAL 
STRIPS 


Type E strip at left has 
screw binding posts 
with soldering termi- 
nals imbedded in hard 
maple, mounted on a 
maple back strip. I! 
to 52 pair. 


Type L at right has 
twin screw binding 
posts with one solder- 
ing washer mounted 
on bakelite with a 
maple back strip. 5'/2 
to 26 pair. 





BUILDING 
TERMINAL 
BOXES 


Type E box, as shown, is 
equipped with type E terminal 
strips. Numerous knockouts 
are provided at top and bot- 
tom. Plenty of room for cab- 
ling and running of jumper 
wires. Finished in black enamel. 
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Engineers appreciate 
Everstick features which 
assure safety, long life 
and ease of installation 
in any soil condition. 


A complete line with 3 
types of expanding An- 
chors and rigid types of 
Cone Anchors. All sizes 
and holding capacities 
Write for Everstick lit- 
erature, including new 
folder on Rural Electrifi- 
cation Lines. 


THE EVERSTICK 
ANCHOR CO. 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
32 
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nut hous- 
ing. Locks An- 
chor firmly on 
rod. Rod car 
not slip thru 
Anchor when 
being installed. 











Commission and 
Court Activities 


Recommends FCC 


Jurisdiction Over Company 

The Champaign Telephone Co., of 
Urbana, Ohio, should be held fully sub- 
ject to the Federal Communications 
Commission because of financial control 
by the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., it was 
recommended in a report issued Janu- 
ary 18 by Examiner Davis G. Arnold. 
The examiner stated there were no 
facts to change the previous decision 
of Bell control. 

The Champaign company replaced 
an Ohio Bell employe on its board of 
directors with a resident of Urbana 
last February, giving the local commu- 
nity control of the board. The com- 
pany’s stock is 50 per cent in the 
hands of a local voting trust and the 
Ohio Bell has one share less than 50 
per cent with the other share held by a 
Bell employe. The examiner, there- 
force, concluded that the change of 
directors did not change the stock dis- 
tribution and that no director could be 
elected without the vote of the Ohio 
Bell directors. 

vy 
Court to Hear Motion 
on Tulsa, Okla., Appeal 


The motion of the Oklahoma Corpo- 
ration Commission to dismiss the ap- 
peal of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in the Tulsa case will be 
heard before the United States Su- 
preme Court in Washington, D. C., on 
February 7. Attorney General Mac Q. 
Williamson, of Oklahoma City, will rep- 
resent the state commission. 

The Southwestern Bell appealed to 
the federal supreme court after the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court upheld a 
commission order reducing residence 
telephone rates in Tulsa 25 cents a 
month. The company has opposed the 
reduced rate being placed into effect 
for nearly three years. 

The company attacks the formula 
used by the commission in determining 
the value of the company’s property. 
The commission made its computations 
on the basis of “original cost less the 
estimated amount in the depreciation 
reserve plus working capital and sup- 
plies.” 

The commission’s method of deter- 
mining the amountin the depreciation 
reserve for the Tulsa exchange is de- 
scribed as “the result of estimate, allo- 
cation and speculation, rather than ac- 
curate determination.” 


The valuation procedure ignores and 
disregards all proof as to the reproduc- 
tion cost of the company’s equipment 
in Tulsa, the appeal contends. 

The appeal brief calls the $6,300,000 
valuation of properties in Tulsa “wholly 
inadequate and much too low,” and in- 
sists that the allowance for working 
capital and supplies should be much 
more than the $48,713 allowed. 

The company’s attorneys estimated 
that the reduction would cut earnings 
from 5.5 per cent to 4.5 per cent, and 
contended that the commission based 
the rate reduction on a “prophecy of 
earnings in the future, in the 
face of proof showing steadily decreas- 
ing earnings up to the trial.” 


greater 


One argument advanced is that the 
commission refused to let Southwestern 
Bell prove that the prices it paid West- 
ern Electric Co. for equipment were 
fair and reasonable. The brief asserts 
that a 20 to 30 per cent price increase 
in equipment prices pointed out by the 
state court was not as great as the in- 
creases made by other companies on 
identical equipment. 

It is also asserted that the state deci- 
sions in the Tulsa case deny the tele- 
phone company the equal protection of 
the laws and constitute an effort to 
take company property without due 
process of law. 

7, ¥ 
Company Asks Rate Raise, 
Commission Seeks Decrease 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion held a hearing January 18 in the 
Wewoka, Okla., rate case in which the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. is 
seeking an increase in rates and the 
commission is endeavoring to show that 
the rates should be decreased. Attor- 
neys for the telephone company and 
counsel for the commission will deter- 
mine the date for a future hearing. 

As the January 18 hearing opened, 
Sol Gordon, assistant of J. B. A. Rob- 
ertson, commission attorney, took 
charge in presenting evidence obtained 
in an investigation by the commission’s 
engineers and auditors. Mr. Robertson, 
66-year-old former governor, had been 
absent from the capitol for about three 
weeks because of illness. 

B. Richardson, telephone engineer, 
testified that the company’s exchange 
is worth $125,642 on a replacement cost 
basis less depreciation. Paul Reed, com- 
mission auditor, said local revenues for 
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the first 10 months of 1937 totaled $36,- 
768 wi expenses were $26,046. On 
this basis, he said the annual net oper- 


ome would be $12,865 without 


ating 


an allowance for income taxes and de- 
preciat mn. 

Wh the commission staff entered 
no specific recommendations for rate re- 
ductior attorneys for the telephone 
compa were prepared to ask for defi- 
nite increases. The city of Wewoka has 
not presented testimony in the case. 

Present charges and the rate they 
propose include: $3.50 a month for busi- 
ness line, with $4.15 requested; $2 for 
a one-party residence line, want $2.30; 
and for a two-party line, $1.75, $2 re- 
quested. 

The company has about 1,500 sub- 


Wewoka. 
vv 
Massachusetts Court 
Upholds Wire-Tapping 


The First District United States Cir. 
uit (x 


scribers in 


uurt of Appeals on January 31 
iled in a two-to-one decision that evi- 
lence obtained through wire-tapping by 
federal agents within the state of Mas- 


sachusetts was legal. 


Upholding the conviction of three 
Greater Boston residents on conspiracy 
to violate the alcohol revenue laws 


through evidence obtained by tapping 
within the state, the 
majority ruled the evidence to be legal 


telephone wires 


in a federal court. 


Referring to a Massachusetts law 


forbidding “eavesdropping” on_ tele- 
phone wires, the court ruled: 

“The eavesdropping act of Massachu- 
setts does not in terms render evidence 
obtained by wire-tapping inadmissible 
in the courts of that commonwealth, and 
we find no decisions of the Massachu- 
Supreme Court which so hold; 
and if there were, it would not control 
the federal courts.” 


vv 
Telegraph Merger Dis- 
cussed by Officials 


Officials of Postal Telegraph & Cable 
( orp. 


setts 


have been sounding out Federal 
administration circles on the question 
with Western Union Tele- 
Wall 


financial circles last week accord- 


of a merger 
graph Co., it 


Street 


was reported in 


ng to 


an Associated Press dispatch. 


In other quarters it was said both 


companies had held recently some in- 
formal discussions on _ consolidation 
prospects. These represented a contin- 
lation of talks which were initiated 
more'than ten years ago, and have been 
carried on from time to time since then. 


While the managements of both com- 


panies have been reported willing to 


a unification, their periodic dis- 
, it was explained, brought no 


Consid 


cussior 
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tangible proposals because of existing 
Federal laws prohibiting consolidation 
of the two big wire systems. 

The principal barriers, 
tions interests pointed out, are the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law, the Radio 
Act of 1927, otherwise known as the 
White Act, and the Radio Act of 1932. 


vv 
Indiana Associated 
Petitions to Sell Bonds 


The Indiana Associated Telephone 
Co., of Lafayette, which recently ac- 
quired the Northwestern Indiana Tele- 
phone Co., had on file with the Indiana 
Public Service Commission January 13, 
a request for permission to sell $400,000 
worth of bonds and 3,000 shares of pre- 


communica- 


ferred stock. 

Recent capital expenditures, among 
which the company listed a $600,057 
payment for the Northwestern Indiana 
company, were given as reason for the 
financial reimbursement program. 
Others were $61,896 for construction of 
a building at Logansport, and $125,612 
for other additions to the 
Further additions in the amount of 
$165,000 are contemplated, the petition 


property. 


said. 
The 

interest and the no par cumulative pre- 

ferred stock was priced at $6, in the 


bonds would bear 4% per cent 


petition. 
vy 


Tennessee Rate Case 
Settled by Compromise 


The Tennessee rate case of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. was 
settled by compromise on January 26, 
after of hearing 
week of negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of the telephone company, 
the Tennessee Public Utilities Com- 
mission, the city of Memphis and the 


seven weeks and a 


city of Nashville. 
The rate reductions agreed upon, 


affecting intrastate long distance rates 
and charges for service connections, ex- 
tension telephones and moving of in- 
struments, will save telephone users an 
estimated $500,000 annually. A 
reduction of $800,000 was sought. 

The new toll rates will become effec- 


rate 


tive March 1. With a very few ex- 
ceptions the revisions in long distance 
rates will not affect distances of less 
than 44 miles. 

E. P. McCallum, attorney for the 
utilities commission, has figured out 


the following comparative table of rates 
from Memphis for day station-to-sta- 
tion calls: 

To Nashville, old rate $1.25, new 90 
cents; to Chattanooga, old rate $1.45, 
new $110; to Knoxville, old rate $1.60, 
new $1.30; to Bristol, old rate $1.95 
and new $1.60. 




















THE TWIN-SIX 
Burgess 4F2J) 


SAVINGS 


equal profits 
on extra tolls 


Burgess Twin-Six Batteries save 
time. Their shape simplifies stock- 
ing. The “2 in 1” feature cuts in- 
stallation time in half. Their longer 
life reduces service calls. 


You get not only longer life from 
your Burgess batteries but better, 
more dependable service—clearer 
transmission and reception. 


Money saved by using Burgess 
batteries is in reality an extra profit 
earned for your company. 


Order your supply of Twin-Sixes 
today. Cost of the 4F2J is only 
49c in lots of 30 (57c in Pacific 
territory). Freight paid to your 
telephone exchanges. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


BURGESS 


TELEPHONE BATTERIES 
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Comparative charges for various 
charges include: 

Business connections charges: Old, 
$3.50, if instruments must be installed; 
new, $3 in the four large cities and 


32,50 elsewhere; present, $1.50 if instru- 
ments are in place and need merely to 
be reconnected; new, $1.25 in the four 
large cities and $1 elsewhere. 
Residence connections charges: Pres- 
instruments must be in- 
throughout the state; 


reconnection charges, same as for busi- 


ent, $3.50 if 
stalled; new, $2 


ness purposes. 


Extension stations: Present, $1.25 for 


business purposes and $1 for residents; 
new $1, for business and 75 cents for 
residents. 


Outside extensions: Present, 63 cents 


for each one-fourth of a mile or frac- 
new, 20 each 
tenth of a mile or fraction thereof. 

Present, $3; 


tion thereof; cents fon 


Inside moves: 


9 


rate 32 


new, 


vv 
Wisconsin Assesses A. T. 
& T. on Toll Business 


An assessment of $215,000 in 
taxes against the American Telephone 


back 


& Telegraph Co. for income derived 
from operation and ownership of long 
Wisconsin 
was announced January 21 by the Wis- 
consin Tax Commission. 


This 


has attempted to collect 


distance telephone lines in 


is the first time that Wisconsin 
taxes 


an out-state telephone company 


income 
from 
for operation of long distance lines in 
the state and the outcome of the action 
expected to decide the validity of 
such taxes. 
is exclusive 
and is in addition to the 
$1,600,000 paid in 1936 by the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. 


The $215,000 assessment 
or interest 


The hearing on the assessment will 


be held about February 7. 


7 ¥ 
Proceeds From Notes to Be 
Used for Indebtedness 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
on January 25, in acting upon the ap- 
plication of the Marion Telephone Co. 
to issue notes to provide for the re-im- 
bursement of its treasury for uncapi- 
talized expenditures, found that during 
the period set forth in the application 
between April 1, 1928, and December 31, 
1932, such expenditures were $15,426.45 

It authorized the company to dispose 
of $15,400 of the with the pre- 
scription that the proceeds be used in 
their entirety for the reduction of the 
company indebtedness of $26,000 to af- 
filiated companies. 

The company, in its application, ap- 
plied for authority to and sell 
$18,900 ten-year, 6 per cent notes, al- 
leging that the uncapitalized expendi- 
tures were $18,970.61. An amended ap- 
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notes 


issue 


plication changed the term of the notes 
from ten to two years at 7 per cent. 

In addition to reducing the amount 
of the alleged uncapitalized expendi- 
tures, the commission further required 
the company to forthwith credit to the 
plant account the sum of $2,766.38 in 
correction of improper retirement of 
central office and station equipment at 
the time of the conversion from mag- 
neto to automatic operation. 


vv 
Company Appeals 


Employe Damage Suit 

The Glenwood Telephone Co. and its 
insurer, the St. Paul Mercury Casualty 
Co., have appealed to the Nebraska 
Supreme Court from a $1,000 award to 
Mrs. Nora B. Sheets, operator at the 
company’s exchange at Ayr, under the 
workmen’s compensation law. 

The state compensation court denied 
the claim on the ground that it had not 
been filed within the time fixed by law, 
but the district held that 
was occasioned by her reliance on state- 
ments of the officers of the telephone 
company that she was entitled to be re- 


court delay 


imbursed for lost time and doctor and 
hospital bills. The chief point at issue 
is whether her injuries arose out of or 
were suffered in the course of her 
employment. 

The Ayr exchange is located in the 
residence of Mrs. Sheets. Hearing her 
milkman approaching her rear porch, 
she set the board so as to ring a loud 
gong and went out, received her milk 
and put it away. On her way back to 
the board she fell and fractured a hip. 
Meanwhile there had been no ringing on 
her board. 

The defense contends that when she 
went out to put away her milk, 
walked outside the protection of the 
compensation act on a 


she 
mission pecu- 
liarly personal to herself and in no way 
connected or incidental to the course of 
her employment and with no immediate 
demand for her return to her employ- 
and that therefore the 
did not arise out of her employment. 


Ohio Utility Tax Law 
Passed: Amount Reduced 


As the result of vigorous opposition 


ment, accident 


on the part of members and officials of 
the Ohio Independent Telephone Associ- 
ation to the proposed re-enactment of 
the 1 per cent excise tax on public 
utilities, the Ohio General Assembly, in 
last week, passed the 
Hum! bill providing a tax of .65 per 
cent in place of the original amount 
sought. 

The bill, which became effective on 
February 1, will extend over a period of 
two years instead of five years as was 
originally proposed and was signed by 
Governor Martin L. Davey on January 


special session 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


and 


CONSTRUCTION 


— ee 


Building and Rebuilding 


Telephone Plants 
> 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


_ 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
103! West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 

















Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


* 
Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 


telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 





JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 


Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Svecializing in a Professional Service to 
‘lephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 











Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, 
Financial Investigations, 
and Operation of 


Rate Surveys, 
Organization, 
Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 
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26. In the reduction of the period for 
which it is to run the Independent tele- 
phone interests are entitled to much 
credit. 

The excise tax bill, takes the place of 
the 1 per cent tax on public utilities 
which expired June 30 of last year. It 
is estimated to produce around $4,500,- 
000 in revenue, all of which will go for 
relief in aiding needy residents of the 
state. 

Among other provisions of the law, 
the first $25,000 in gross receipts of 
telephone companies is exempt from the 
tax. Even with this exemption and the 
reduced tax rate, it is expected to be 
a burden on many 
state when connection 
with the various and sundry other taxes 
they are called upon to pay. 

In refusing to pass the higher excise 
tax rate, the legislature also refused 
to enact a law that would have imposed 
a tax on all users of public utility ser- 
vices, and again the Independent tele- 
phone men are entitled to credit in pre- 
venting the enactment of this additional 
tax burden on their subscribers. 


vy 
Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

January 18: Report issued by Exam- 
iner Davis G. Arnold recommended that 
the commission find the Champaign 
Telephone Co., Urbana, Ohio, is a car- 
rier by wire subject to all of the provi- 
sions of the Communications Act of 
1934, 

January 25: Southern California 
Telephone Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
granted renewal of coastal harbor sta- 
tion license for radiotelephone station 
located near San Pedro, Calif., in exact 
conformity with the present license, ex- 


companies in the 
considered in 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis. Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston. Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Prles. Plain or butt-treated 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby. 
. C.,. Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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cept to contain the following clause: 
“This license is granted upon the ex- 
press condition that the maximum per- 
centage of modulation shall not exceed 
70 when this station is transmitting on 
the frequency 2566 kilocycles.” 


Alabama Public Service Commission 

January 27: Hearing in Foley in 
citation against the Gulf Service Co. 
to show cause why it should not be re- 
quired to make such improvements in 
its telephone system as are found nec- 
essary to maintain reasonable and ade- 
quate service to subscribers, now and 
in the future. 

The action of the commission fol- 
lowed a preliminary review recently at 
which it was pointed out that in the 
near future, when REA electric lines 
are energized, disturbance will be such 
as to make telephone service inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. 

Accordingly, the commission _ be- 
lieved it necessary and in the public in- 
terest to issue a citation to require the 
telephone company to improve its sys- 
tem to such an extent as may be nec- 
essary to provide reasonable and ade- 
quate service. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

January 29: Permission granted to 
the Glasgow Telephone System in Scott 
county to discontinue its service. For 
30 years the system has been owned 
and operated by J. A. Young. Four of 
the original subscribers still take the 
service. 

Due to sleet, ice and windstorms of 
recent years, extensive repairs have be- 
come necessary, and rather than go to 
the expense required, the owner peti- 
tioned for permission to discontinue 
operation. 

February 16: Hearing continued in 
Chicago on complaint of Attorney Wil- 
liam T. Dickerman against the five- 
minute rule of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 


Indiana Public Service Commission 

January 27: Petition filed asking ap- 
proval of the sale of four toll circuits 
by the Northwestern Indiana Telephone 
Co., of Valparaiso, to the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. for $3,571. 


Kentucky Public Service Commission 
January 5: Order issued authorizing 
the Southern Bell & Telephone Co. to 
convert five magneto exchanges into 
dial-operated exchanges. The exchanges 
are at Cloverport, Depoy, Junction 
City, North Middleton and Waddy. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 


January 25: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Craig Telephone Co. for 
authority to continue for a year the 
present emergency rate schedule; found 
reasonable and granted as requested. 

January 26: Objections filed by the 
Coleridge Telephone Co., Farmers Tele- 
phone Lines of Belden, Farmers 
Telephone Co. of Coleridge, Laurel 
Telephone Co. of Laurel, and Farmers 
Telephone Co. of Wausa against author- 
ity being granted to Cedar-Knox coun- 
ties public power project which proposes 
to string 139 miles of rural electrifica- 
tion lines in their territory, unless the 
district is ordered to pay cost of chang- 
ing from grounded to metallic construc- 
tion; hearing held and matter taken 
under advisement. 

January 28: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of Howard County Rural Pup- 





lic Power District to parallel lines o 
Chapman Telephone Co. without com. 
pensation for torced change of type of 
construction; protest of company heard 
and matter taken under advisement, 


New York Public Service Commission 

February 2: Hearing in New York 
before Commissioner Brewster in the 
proceeding on motion of the commis. 
sion as to rates, charges, tolls, rules. 
regulations and practices of New York 
Telephone Co. with respect to telephone 
service rendered to and through hotels, 

February 3: Hearing in Albany be. 
fore Examiner W. T. Wilkinson on pe. 
tition of the Upstate Telephone Corp, 
for authority to issue $1,000,000 prin. 
cipal amount of 4 per cent mortgage 
bonds. 

February 3: Hearing in New York 
City in the proceeding on motion of the 
commission as to books, records and ae- 
counts of New York Telephone Co. and 
as to entries reflecting acquisition of 
property acquired from other telephone 
companies. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

January Hearing held, and then 
continued to future date, on the peti- 
tion of the Southwestern Bell Tele. 
phone asking an increase in rates at 
Wewoka and the commission’s proceed- 
ing to determine why a decrease in 
rates should not be made at the We 
woka exchange. 

Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission 

February 3: Hearing on applicatior 
of McCloskey & Co., contractors, for 
order requiring Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennslyvania to connect its lines with 
the petitioner’s privately owned P.B.X 
under provisions of the new publi 
utility law. Hearing was continued t 
this date from January 21, and will be 
held in Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island Division of 
Public Utilities 

January 25: Hearing to determin 
the reasonableness of the _ 75-cent 
monthly rate charged for extension 
telephones by the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

Tennessee Public Utilities 
Commission 

January 26: Rate case of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
settled by compromise after seven 
weeks of hearings before the commis- 
sion and a week of negotiations between 
representatives of the telephone com- 
pany, the commission, the city of Mem- 
phis and the city of Nashville. 
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KEITH S. McHUGH, New York City, 
assistant vice-president of the Ameri- 
cal elephone & Telegraph Co., was 
ele | a vice-president on January 19 
by directors. He has been connected 
with the Bell System for 19 years. 

McHugh graduated from the 
Ur rsity of Wisconsin. He entered 
the employ of the A. T. & T. Co. as a 
ele in March, 1919, and became an 





KEITH S. McHUGH, New York City, 


newly-elected vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


engineer in the company’s commercial 
department in December of that year. 
In 1921 he was transferred to the Ches- 
apeake & Potomac Telephone Co. in 
Washington, D. C., where ._he served 


nearly four years as general commer- 


cial engineer. 
In July, 1925, Mr. McHugh became 
manager of the 


general commercial 


Albany area of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. Two years later he was 


transferred to Brooklyn in a similar ca- 
pacity. In June, 1929, he was ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the New 
York company and his duties included 
directing public relations activities and 
publicity. 

Mr. McHugh returned to the A. T. & 
T. Co. in October, 1929, to serve as 
commercial engineer and became an as- 
sistant December, 
1934 


vice-president in 


Vv 

WILLIAM C. HENRY, former pres- 
ident of the Ohio Independent Tele- 
Phone Association, and secretary and 
general manager of the Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Union Bank & Savings Co., Bellevue. 
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Personals About Telephone Men 


Mr. Henry in becoming a member of 
the board fills the vacancy caused by 
the late Frank A. Knapp, his father- 
in-law, who was recognized as one of 
the leading men of the Independent 
telephone industry. 


A. i TURNER, chief engineer for 
the Nebraska-South Dakota area of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
has been named by Governor Cochran 
as a member of the newly-created state 
board to examine and register profes- 
sional engineers and architects respon- 
sible for the design and construction of 
buildings in Nebraska. The law was 
passed at the recent session of the uni- 
cameral legislature. The board is made 
up of three professional engineers and 
two professional architects. 


J. D. BONNAR, a of the Ash- 
tabula (Ohio) Telephone Co., has been 
made president of the Ashtabula Cham- 
ber of Commerce in which organization 
he served as first ‘vice-president in 
1937, and in which he previously served 
as second vice-president. 

The new head of the civic body is a 
native of Ashtabula, and has spent all 
of his business life in connection with 


the telephone industry. In the field 
since 1901, he became wire chief of the 
telephone company in 1915 and was 
made manager of the company in 1919 
in which capacity he has served con- 
tinuously ever since. 


B. I. NOBLE, ones supervisor and 
a member of the executive staff of the 
general commercial department of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., was presented with the 
distinguished service award key of the 
National Association of Junior Cham- 
bers of Commerce at a dinner held in 
Lincoln the evening of January 29. Mr. 
Noble is president of the Lincoln Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and the award 
was made by past presidents of that 
organization. Only those under 35 
years are eligible for the honor. 

The ceremony was attended by Mayor 
Copeland of Lincoln, and various high 
officers of the senior and junior cham- 
bers of Lincoln. Mr. Noble’s chief in 
the telephone company service, H. F. 
McCulla, was the first president of the 
Lincoln Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and later national president. 

Since joining the junior chamber in 
1928, Mr. Noble has held a number of 














QUALITY WIRE AND CORD 
SINCE 1900 





WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 











POSITIONS WANTED 





WANTED—Cable splicing and switch- 
board work. Twenty years’ experience with 
3ell and Independent companies. Have 
testing equipment. Best of references. Will 
go anywhere and handle any job, large or 
small. Address 8628, care of TELEPHONY 


MANAGER—Age 39, 15 years’ experi 
ence operating telephone utilities, desires 
to change position. Experience covers 
rates and appraisal 
Capable of man 

12,000 stations 


8678, care. of 


operating, engineering, 
of telephone properties 
aging property 2,000 to 
References Address 
[ELEPHONY. 


ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR OR GEN- 
ERAL MANAGER or both desires per- 
manent position with Independent telephone 
company. 20 years’ experience in all 
branches of telephone accounting Class A 
or B companies. Also practical knowledge 
as supervisor of inside and outside plant. 
Can give A-l reference. Address 8671, 
care of TELEPHONY. 











TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 


will give you service 
which will be pleasing 














RECONDITIONED 
GRABAPHONE 
MAGNETO SETS 


Write for circulars. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Grounded Transmitters 
Made Metallic 


Western Electric grounded type of 
transmitters, black enameled and 
rebuilt into metallic late style 
with full floating diaphragm sim- 
ilar to the No. 323 or No. 337 
transmitters 

We guarantee to improve the trans- 
mitter 3 decibels and lower the 
battery consumption by 20% on 
all such transmitters we rebuild. 
A trial order’ solicited, with 
money-back guarantee that the 
work must be satisfactory or may 
be returned at our expense. 

Metallic 
pletely 


transmitters com- 
each 


type of 
rebuilt, 


information on request. 


SPECIAL 


Slightly used pole line material, 
F.O.B,. Reading, Pa. 


No. 9 Pony Glass Insulators, per 
1000 $20.00 
Double-transposition glass insulat- 
ors, per 100 5.01 
Galvanized X-arm back braces, ea. 5 
40-inch galvanized X-arm_ braces, 
each 
F.O.B. Chicz Ill., “%xi8 galvan- 
ized double-arm bolts, per 100 8.25 
%x14 galvanized double-arm bolts, 
per 100 6.65 
%x12 galvanized through bolts, 
per 100 
2-cell battery cans, @ 
W. E. rebuilt heavy-duty No. 1317 


5-bar 1600 or 2500 wall phones 12.00 


Telephone Repair Co. 


Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 


Rogers Park Station Chicago 

















HELP WANTED 





W AN TED—General Plant Superintend- 
ent for property operating several thou- 
sand stations, familiar with preparation of 
estimates and handling of men where eco- 
nomical construction is required. Age limit 
35 years, college education preferred. En- 
close small photograph. Address 8682, care 
of TELEPHONY. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


15 YEARS’ experience—Construction, 
cable-splicing, trouble shooting, mainte- 
nance inside and outside plant; desire one- 
man plant, preferably Middle West. Good 
references. Address 8629, care of TEL- 
EPHONY. 





CABLE-SPLICER, good on locating 
and clearing all cable trouble. Good switch- 
board man and trouble-shooter. Can give 
results instead of excuses. 
testing equipment. 
TELEPHONY. 








Have complete | 
Address 8662, care of 


important committee assignments, in- 
cluding civic improvement, promotion- 
al activities of various types and busi- 
the official publica- 
tion. As advisory board member of 
the Salvation Army 1934, Mr, 
Noble was chief of staff for financial 
campaigns that gave the army a 


ness manager of 


since 


per- 
manent home and annual maintenance 
standing. 

He has also been active in community 
chest work, being auditing committee 
chairman and head in three 
campaigns. He is a member of the 
board of deacons of the First Christian 
church of Lincoln. 


division 





OBITUARY 


THOMAS CARTIER, of Philadelphia, 
vice-president in charge of operations 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania the Diamond State (Dela- 
ware) Telephone Co., died in a hospital 
January 19 of injuries received when 
he was struck by an automobile a few 
days before. He was 47 years old. His 
home was in Wayne. 

Born in Philipsburg, Mont., Mr. Car- 
tier was educated there and later at the 
University of 
School. He was active in rowing, bas- 
ketball and football. 

3ecoming 


and 


Pennsylvania’s Wharton 


associated with the Bell 
Telephone Co. in 1916 as an assistant 
engineer in Philadelphia he took time 
out to serve as a first lieutenant in the 
103rd Trench Mortar Battery, Twenty- 
eighth Division, in France during the 
world war. He returned to the tele- 
phone company in 1919, was _ trans- 
ferred to Harrisburg two years later 
as division traffic then 
went to Scranton as traffic 
superintendent. 


and 
district 


engineer 


Mr. Cartier, in 1924, became engineer 
in the traffic results section for the 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in New 
York and during a four-year stay in 
that state served as superintendent of 
traffic at Albany and Buffalo. He re- 
turned to Pennsylvania in 1928 as gen- 
eral traffic manager for the eastern area 
in Pennsylvania Delaware and 
later went to western Pennsylvania. 

He was elevated 


and 


two years ago to 
the position of vice-president and gen- 
eral of the eastern area and 


on February 1, 1937, became vice-presi- 


manager 


dent in charge of operations. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Car- 
tier was active in promoting motor 
He helped to found the Hun- 
Mile Club, Bell Tele- 
phone drivers who have driven more 
than 100,000 miles without an accident. 

Surviving him are his widow, the 
former Aline Stier, of Lansdowne, and 
three children, G. Thomas Cartier, Jr., 
14; Aline, 11, and Phillip, three. 
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IR NEW PLANT! 


INDEPENDENT INDUSTRY, AND AN 
EINDUSTRY'S FUTURE! 


1650 SOUTH CICERO AVE., 














Only PHILCO 


" FLOTE 





John Wanamaker selects 
Philco Flote in Steel-Glass 
for PBX Battery in Philadel- 
phia Store. 48 Volts—240 
A.H. capacity. 


WATCH FLOTE GO IN! 


PHILC 


(BATTERY DIVISION) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Physical Connection With 
Privately-Owned PBXs 


HE SHARP DECLINE in price of A. T. & T. 

tock last week was ascribed to a number of 

auses. The Chicago Daily News of February 4 
contained a special article in which it was stated that 
one of the influences in the background of this par- 
ticular selling movement, which caused A. T. & T. 
stock on one day to decline 84% points from the pre- 
vious close, is the case now before the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission involving physical connec- 
tion between the lines of the Bell company and the 
privately-owned switchboard of a Philadelphia busi- 
ness firm. 

The article points out that if the commission orders 
the connection in this case, other subscribers will de- 
mand similar connection and adds: “That opens the 
way for the sale of private exchange switchboards 
and similar equipment by any manufacturer and dis- 
lodges the Western Electric Co. as the sole furnisher 
if telephone equipment and supplies in the Pennsyl- 
vania Bell service.” 


It is also suggested that “if the move makes good 
New Deal political capital in Pennsylvania, other New 
Deal-minded regulatory commissions can give similar 
orders for service to non-Bell equipment. 

“Some of the equipment produced by Independent 
manufacturers,” the article continues, “is the equal, 
Other 


manufacturers are less careful as to the quality of their 


mechanically, of any bearing the Bell imprint. 


product and, once price is an issue, would cheapen it 
still further. The company furnishing the actual tele- 
phone service would get the blame for a breakdown. 

“In practice this introduction of competition in sup- 
plies for private switchboard exchange equipment would 
be a mixed blessing to the telephone user and a source 
of confusion to the industry.” 


HAT DIVIDED OWNERSHIP of telephone 

equipment and responsibility for its maintenance 

is not compatible with efficient telephone service 
is a contention of telephone companies which has been 
ipheld repeatedly throughout the years by various state 
regulatory commissions. 

As recently as December, 1933, the California Rail- 
road Commission, in ruling upon an application of the 
city of Los Angeles for an order directing the Southern 
California Telephone Co. to establish physical connec- 
ion with an intercommunicating system contemplated 
by the city, said: “Were the utility’s duty limited only 


+ 


to the furnishing of adequate office equipment and trunk 
line wires leading to private installations not of its se- 
lection or under its control, a deteriorated telephone 
Service to all subscribers would inevitably result.” 
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NDER SECTION 408-B of the new Pennsyl- 
vania public utility law, enacted last year, the 
commission is empowered after hearings, to 
require any telephone or telegraph company to connect 
through suitable trunk lines with privately-owned or 
leased telephone or telegraph systems. It now seems 
likely that the Pennsylvania commission may depart 
from the regulatory rule, which has prevailed through- 
out the years, whereby the telephone companies may 
refuse to connect their lines to station equipment not 
owned and controlled by them. 

A number of hearings (TELEPHONY, December and 
January issues) have been held in the Pennsylvania 
case previously referred to and the next is scheduled 
for February 16. Engineers of the Bell company have 
testified that disastrous and far-reaching results will 
occur if private telephone subscribers are allowed to 
purchase and attach their own equipment to telephone 
lines. It has also been stated that good telephone serv- 
ice cannot be provided through the use of “inferior” 
equipment; meaning probably, equipment not manufac- 
tured by the Western Electric Co. 

Commission Chairman D. J. Driscoll has stated that 
the Bell company already connects with privately-owned 
equipment of railroads, coal mines, farmer-cooperatives 
and Independent telephone companies. It has not been 
proved that the service through connection with this 
“inferior” equipment is not good. 

Moreover, it has not been pointed out in the testi- 
mony before the commission that the equipment to 
which the Bell lines connects is “standard” telephone 
equipment of Independent manufacture. And by stand- 
ard telephone equipment is meant equipment produced 
(in addition to Western Electric Co.) by any of the 
five Independent manufacturing companies whose equip- 
ment has been in service over a long period of years 
and is accepted by the Independent group as demon- 
strated “good” equipment. 

These Independent manufacturing companies have 
been producing telephone equipment for about 40 years 
and, in some cases, longer. They are the survivors of 
many companies which entered the field at the begin- 
Through the days 
of stiff competition in production and sale of good equip- 


ning of the Independent movement. 


ment, these companies have survived; and their prod- 
ucts are recognized and accepted as standard, as a re- 
sult of years of satisfactory service and transmission 
performance. The same thing has been witnessed in 
the automobile field, and more recently in the radio field. 

Telephone and equipment produced by these Inde- 
pendent manufacturers have stood the test of time, and 
service and transmission performance may be demon- 


7 





strated to equal Bell equipment performance. Indeed, 
instances may be cited by Independents of long dis- 
tance calls where satisfactory results could not be had 
with Bell instruments and resort was made to Inde- 
pendent instruments with satisfactory results. 


HE ARTICLE in the Chicago Daily News states 

that “from the Bell viewpoint there is no doubt 

the new competition, if legalized, would be ac- 
companied by a temporary loss of revenue.” Independ- 
ent telephone companies, not only in Pennsylvania but 
in other states, provide service to subscribers through 
private branch exchanges; and they would likewise face 
a loss of revenue from the extensions connected to 
these PBXs should this movement spread. 

On the other hand, what would the telephone user 
gain by owning his telephone equipment? The invest- 
ment in and maintenance of such equipment would sim- 
ply be transferred from the telephone company to the 
subscriber. His first costs certainly would not be any 
lower, and probably higher, than those of the telephone 
company, while his maintenance costs would not show 
any material reduction over those of the telephone com- 
pany. His interest charges would be as high, if not 
higher, than the company’s. 

Naturally an adjustment upward would have to be 
made by the telephone company in the charges for the 
trunk lines connecting with privately-owned systems. 

So, on the whole, there is a real question whether the 
telephone user would be any better off, from the cost- 
of-service viewpoint, by owning and maintaining his 


telephone equipment. Unlike privately-owned electric 


Vast Possibilities 


‘‘Piped’’ Guided Waves 


LMOST endless possibilities in 
A the creation and harnessing becoming easier. 
of tiny waves that travel 
faster than light inside of metal 
tubes, or through cylinders of rub- 
ber, which may open communication 
channels more vast than all the radio 
waves now in use, were predicted Dr. 


quencies 


ods of controlling and using them are 


This is contrary to the accepted 
engineering axiom that as radio fre- 
increase 
shorter, the processes normally be- 
come more difficult, he said. 
Southworth’s 





equipment, the quality of the equipment of one tele. 
phone user affects the service of other users with whom 
he may have connection—and with cheap non-standard 
equipment, poor service would result. Of course, the tele. 
phone users would place the cause of poor servic upon 
the shoulders of the telephone company. 

Another aspect of the new Pennsylvania public itility 
law lies in the provisions relating to the filing of annual 
budgets or estimates of proposed additions to plant. 
The commission requires details of bids or reasons why 
competitive bids are not taken. This provision of the 
law—if upheld by the courts—might permit manufae- 
turers of cheap and unreliable equipment to enter the 
field, with resulting confusion to operating companies 
and to manufacturers of standard equipment, unless the 
regulatory authorities imposed restrictions. 

While the present Pennsylvania case on physical con- 
nection with a privately-owned system involves the Bell 
company, and the only intervenors are McCloskey & Co. 
(the firm seeking the connection) and the Falls Equip- 
ment Co., from which the McCloskey firm purchased 
telephone equipment with which it desires connections, 
it is not unlikely that some Independent manufacturers 
and operating companies may seek to intervene. Their 
intervention would be for the purpose of placing in the 
record testimony as to “standard” telephone equipment 
and the effect upon revenues and service of connection 
of company lines with privately-owned equipment that 
is not standard. 

The decision of the Pennsylvania commission in this 
case, as has been indicated, will be of unusual interest 
to the entire telephone industry of the country. 


sate at the almost unbelievable rate 
of thousands of millions of times a 
second. In the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories “pipe” waves have been 
produced and harnessed, he added, 
which are but three centimeters long 
(114 inches), vibrating 10,000 mil- 
lion times a second. 

In producing waves of this fre 
quency the engineers have created a 
channel of appreciable power, which 
almost closes the gap between radio 
and light waves, for the 10,000-mil- 
lion cycle waves are on the border of 
infra-infra-red light. 


and waves get 


demonstration 








February 2 at a meeting of the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers in New 
York City. 

Dr. George C. Southworth, re- 
search engineer of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, who lectured on the 
new system and demonstrated waves 
traveling through pipes like hot air, 
explained that in this new field of 
research, man is finding, paradoxi- 
cally, that as shorter and shorter 
guided waves are produced the meth- 


included the generation of waves 
about 9 and 20 centimeters long (412 
to 8 inches). He caused these waves 
to be reflected like light from metal 
disks, and intercepted them on an- 
tennas less than an inch long held 
at the end of the 25-foot pipe used 
for the demonstration. He showed 
how pipes of various sizes and shapes 
either cut off the energy or passed 
the waves freely. 

These wave lengths, he said, pul- 


“This is a feeble beginning in 4 
new transmission system which may 
be useful for all types of intelligence 
in the future,” Dr. Southworth said. 
“We are uncertain as to where it 
will lead, but it is apparent that 
many advantages will accrue if the 
experiments are carried to practical 
operation. 

“Very high frequencies imply very 
wide bands of communication, having 

(Please turn to page 38.) 
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